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THE GREAT MARE’S NEST OF THE PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH SOCIETY. 


Mr. FRANK Popmorg, of the Psychical Research Society, is 
much troubled by “the transcendent and cosmopolitan miracle of 
human credulity,” as specially exemplified in the appalling fact 
that “Mr. Hodgson’s elaborate and exhaustive exposure has been 
before the public for some years, but the faithful still throng the 
levées of Madame Blavatsky, and still accept the Gospel accord- 
ing to Koot Hoomi.” Now, granting that it is a wonderful and 
horrible thing that Mr. Hodgson—Mr. Hodgson of the Psychical 
Research Society and of St. John’s College, Cambridge—should 
have exposed a person, and that person remain uninjured by the 
exposure, it may, perchance, be worth while to examine the 
portentous phenomenon, and seek therefor some explanation. 

Let me say, for the information of that somewhat large section 
of the public for whom the redoubtable Mr. Hodgson may not 
even be a name, that in 1884 the Psychical Research Society 
appointed a committee to take “such evidence as to the alleged 
phenomena connected with the Theosophical Society as might be 
offered by members of that body at the time in England, or as 
could be collected elsewhere.” It is worthy to note at the outset 
that the Psychical Research Society appears to have constituted 
itself judge and jury of the Theosophical Society and of its 
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leaders in a somewhat remarkable way. Neither the Theoso- 
phical Society nor its leaders invited the judgment of the 
Psychical Research Society, nor did the public appeal to it for 
enlightenment or for protection. The “alleged phenomena ” had 
never been worked publicly, nor offered for money; they had 
been performed quietly, in illustration of certain statements, in 
the presence and generally at the earnest request of private 
friends and of a few inquirers interested in Oriental teachings. 
The person who worked them—a Russian lady—-made exceedingly 
light of them, constantly spoke of many of them as mere “ psycho- 
logical tricks”—a phrase more intelligible now than it was when 
first uttered, and a phrase withal that gave much offence to some 
of her over-zealous friends, who would fain have had her a 
miracle-worker in her own despite. When the Psychical Re- 
search Society started on its uninvited investigations, it was met 
with candour and courtesy, for members of the Theosophical 
Society are always ready to answer inquirers, though not anxious 
to impress the curious by means of marvels. The Psychical Re- 
search Society responded to this candour and courtesy by issuing 
a “First Report of the Committee” of investigation marked 
“Private and Confidential,” and containing a warning that “no 
part (not previously published) of this ‘private and confidential’ 
Report can be printed or published elsewhere without infringing 
the legal rights of the Council, to whom the Report is addressed, 
and to whom it belongs.” This threat, of course, debars me from 
utilising this report in any way ; it must suffice to draw atten- 
tion to a fact that will scarcely make on the public mind an im- 
pression of straightforward honesty, and to the further fact that 
the Committee thought the evidence they had obtained of suffi- 
cient importance to justify the expedition of one of their mem- 
bers to India to investigate matters on the spot. 

Before turning to Mr. Hodgson’s report, on which the charge 
of fraud is based, it is right to point out that the value of the 
whole report depends entirely on the ability and the honesty of 
this young man. The most marked peculiarity of the Psychical 
Research Society is the genial and child-like trust they place in 
their own members, combined with extreme suspicion towards 
everyone outside that charmed circle. A Psychical Researcher 
can do no wrong, he cannot even make a mistake; if his opinion 
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or his word comes into conflict with those of another person, no 
evidence is lacking that the opposing sinner is a deliberate im- 
postor, a fraud, anda liar. This rule simplifies matters amazingly, 
and saves so much trouble. Now I do not know Mr. Hodgson, 
but I am told that he was not regarded as a genius at Cambridge, 
and that his opinion was there looked on as little worthy of 
respect. Whether the young man was clever or stupid, it was 
indubitable that he, with his English ignorance of Hindu thought 
and his English contempt for Hindu veracity, was pitted against 
the brains of the subtlest race in the world, a race, moreover, 
that to guard its holy things from the insolent foreigner will 
deny point-blank a belief that will be frankly acknowledged 
among sympathisers. I do not blame poor Mr. Hodgson, that he 
was befooled to the top of his bent—it may have been more his 
wisfortune than his fault—but I blame him for the prejudice : 
which made him welcome every unproven suspicion or charge 
made by known enemies of the Theosophical Society, and ignore 
all evidence tendered by friends. Leaving aside the question of 
his ability, his honesty is of primary importance; if he be not 
honest, his report is worthless. Now, apart from the general 
impression of unfairness left on the mind of any unprejudiced 
person reading the report—I read it carefully with a prejudice 
against Madame Blavatsky in my mind, and at the end tossed it 
aside as worthless—there is one crucial instance of Mr. Hodgson’s 
lack of honesty; he publishes a “plan of Occult-Room, with 
shrine and surroundings (from measurements taken by R. 
Hodgson, assisted by the statements of Theosophic witnesses).” 
On p. 220 Mr. Hodgson says that “the accompanyimg rough 
sketch made from measurements of my own shows the positions.” 
As a matter of fact, the place, when Mr. Hodgson saw it, had 
been so altered that “measurements” were impossible; the holes 
he shows in the plan did not exist when he saw the rooms; but 
it will be better for me to let the author of the plan speak for 
himself, only saying that he is Mr. William Judge, a New York 
lawyer of standing and repute, with a character to lose, and that 
Mr. Judge went from New York to Adyar with authority from 
Madame Blavatsky and Colone] Olcott, to look mto the conduct. 
of the Coulombs and the management of the place, and arrived 
the day after the Coulombs had been dismissed. He says: “I 
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made a plan of how it had been left by Coulomb, and that. plan 
it is that Hodgson pirated in his report, and desires people to 
think his, and to be that which he made on the spot, while 
looking at that which he thus pretends to have drawn. He 
never could have seen it as Coulomb had left it.” I venture to 
suggest that the pirating of another person’s plan, with 
“measurements” of things that no longer existed when Mr. 
Hodgson visited Adyar, is not consistent with good faith. Yet 
the whole terrible charge against Madame Blavatsky rests on 
this man’s testimony. The Society of Psychical Research, which 
has taken the responsibility of the report, has no knowledge of 
the facts, other than that afforded by Mr. Hodgson. Everything 
turns on his veracity. And he issues another man’s plan as his 
own, and makes imaginary measurements of vanished objects! 

And now to his report: it occupies 200 closely printed pages, 
and I must content myself with merely taking the main points 
and answering them. (As Mr. Podmore has chosen to revive the 
slander, I trust the report may be subjected to a searching 
analysis, at a length which is impossible in a magazine.) ‘These 
main points are: (1) The presence of trap-doors and other 
arrangements for fraud in the rooms occupied by Madame 
Blavatsky at Adyar; (2) The letters alleged to have been 
written by her to Madame Coulomb; (3) The letters from the 
Mahatmas, alleged to have been written by Madame Blavatsky. 
The only explanation needed to make the answers intelligible is 
as to the Coulombs, and it should be further borne in mind by 
the reader that Mr. Hodgson, by his own admission (p. 208), “ was 
treated with perfect courtesy” during his investigation, and 
“had every opportunity ” given him for examining witnesses and 
the hand-writing of Madame Blavatsky. Never were cheats so 
ready to assist in their own exposure. 

Monsieur and Madame Coulomb were persons who had ap- 
pealed to Madame Blavatsky’s charity in Bombay. Madame 
Coulomb was practising as a medium in Cairo in 1871; after all 
her eastern experiences, Madame Blavatsky was curious. to see 
some western mediums, and came across Madame Coulomb 
among others. The Coulombs appear to have gone from place 
to place, finally turning up penniless, shoeless, and ragged in 
Bombay, and hearing of Madame Blavatsky’s presence there, they 
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appealed to her generosity. She helped them, and after a 
while Monsieur Coulomb was employed as librarian, and his wife 
as housekeeper and caretaker. When Madame Blavatsky left 
Adyar for Europe in February, 1884, the Coulombs were left in 
charge of her rooms; soon after this the missionaries of the 
Scottish Free Church began a vigorous attack on Theosophical 
teachings, by letters in the press and by lectures; and while this 
‘was proceeding strong suspicions arose against the Coulombs, 
and they were threatened with dismissal. Then was conceived 
the ingenious plot of which Mr. Hodgson was the willing victim. 
Without hopes of further gain from the Theosophical Society, 
charged with endeavouring to extort money from members, and 
with serious breaches of trust, Madame Coulomb went to. the 
missionaries and offered to sell them some letters of Madame 
Blavatsky, that would show she had been guilty of fraud. Mr. 
Patterson, of the Christian College, in answer toa question by Dr. 
Hartmann, said that they had agreed to pay Madame Coulomb 
@ sum of money (in all 1000 rupees), but had only so far given 
her 75 rupees: this statement was made in the presence of Mr. 
Judge, who published it the following day in the Madras Mail. 
To bear out the letters, Monsieur Coulomb, who was a clever 
builder and carpenter, made certain trap-doors in the rooms of 
Madame Blavatsky, and would have doubtless completed his 
task to the satisfaction of the missionaries, who were to be 
brought to see them, had not the Board of Control peremptorily 
turned his wife and himself off the premises. The general value 
of Madame Coulomb’s word may, perhaps, be estimated from the 
fact that by her confession she made herself the partner in fraud 
of Madame Blavatsky ; she continued the fraud until she found 
there was no more to be got out of the Theosophical Society, but 
money was to be made out of the missionaries by “ exposing ” 
the fraud; and when Mr. Lane-Fox, Dr. Hartmann, and Mr. 
Damodar wrote to Madame Blavatsky telling her the facts, 
Madame Coulomb wrote :— 


‘¢T may have said something in my rage, but I swear on all that is sacred 
for me that I never said fraud, secret passages, traps, nor that my husband 
had helped you in any way. If my mouth has uttered these words, I pray 
to the Almighty to shower on my head the worst maledictions in nature,” 
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This is the tainted source from which Mr. Hodgson drew his 
information. 

(1.) The presence of trap-doors, etc. Madame Blavatsky’s bed- 
room was curtained off from a large sitting-room, and separated 
from the adjoining “occult-room” by a party-wall. In this wall 
originally existed a door, but this (see below) was bricked up at 
Madame Blavatsky’s order. On this wall, in the occult-room, 
was hung the “shrine”—a wooden cupboard with back—in 
which were found letters from the Mahatmas. Mr. Hodgson 
alleges that by an elaborate arrangement a communication was 
made between Madame Blavatsky’s bedroom and the inside of 
the cupboard in the occult-room. The top half of the panel at 
the back of the cupboard was made to slide, and a mirror was 
hung in the cupboard to hide the line of separation; then a hole 
was made through the wall; next a panel in the blocked-up 
door was made to slide; lastly, a sliding panel was made in the 
back of the wardrobe. If any one went into the wardrobe, 
opened the back of the wardrobe and the panel of the door, he 
could slip into the space between the door and the brickwork, 
and then through the hole in the brickwork slide up the top of 
the panel of the cupboard, and come on the back of the mirror 
and push it aside. All this Mr. Hodgson learned from the 
veracious M. Coulomb, and nobody else. “M. Coulomb states,” 
a “ statement of M. Coulomb,” “according to M. Coulomb ;” such 
is all the evidence—evidence of a dismissed subordinate, partner 
in fraud, if fraud there were, and getting money for the state- 
ments! Now let us look at the other side. Madame Blavatsky, 
as I said, left Adyar in February, 1884; rather reckless of her 
to go away, leaving such damning evidence behind her. The 
recklessness, however, is explained by the fact that previous to 
her leaving there were no trap-doors. 

Major-General Morgan writes : 


‘*T first saw the occult-room in August, 1883. Since then I have frequently 
examined the shrine, and the wall at the back of the shrine, up to January, 
1884, when I left the head-quarters, and I can safely affirm that any trickery 
was impossible. Mrs. Morgan was engaged in new papering the back wall of 
the shrine, and I frequently saw the work in progress in December last.’ 


Mrs. Morgan says: 
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‘*T can state for a fact, that during my stay at Adyar during December, 
1883, Madame Blavatsky took Mr. C. and myself and showed us the back of 
the shrine, and the wall she had built behind it, where there had been a door, 
and the people were welcome to inspect this and see it was barred and bolted ; 
yet she thought it would remove the least occasion for suspicion were it 
bricked up, and so had it done. The wall then presented a fine, highly- 
polished, white surface. This wall I shortly afterwards saw papered, as I 
superintended the hanging of the paper:” 


Dr. Hartmann says: 


“The so-called shrine was a simple cupboard, hung loosely to a wall in 
Madame Blavatsky’s room. I examined it on this occasion (December 4th, 
1883), and more carefully afterwards, and found it like any other cupboard, 
provided with shelves and a solid unmovable back hung upon an apparently 
solid and plastered wall.” 


Mr. Pillai, inspector of police, Nellore, states that during 
January, 1883, he went into the occult-room five or-six times, 
and he twice saw the shrine and walls examined: 


‘* These persons, after very careful examination, found nothing suspicious. 
The shrine was found attached to a solid wall behind, and there were no: 
wires or other contrivances which could escape the trained eye of a 
police officer like myself, who was standing close by.” 


I might continue to cite testimonies, but these may suffice as 
samples of the bulk. Now it is beyond doubt that in the late 
spring of 1884 there was an aperture partly made in the wall 
behind the shrine, but M. Coulomb appears to have been cleared 
out of Adyar before he had finished his piéce de conviction, and 
the hole was quite inadequate for its purpose, while the sliding 
panels were all new, and could only be made to move by blows 
of a mallet—a most awkward arrangement where secrecy was a 
necessity. Mr. Judge—who saw the hole—deseribes it as “a 
rough, unfinished hole in the wall, opening into the space left 
when the old door had been bricked up. . . . This hole 
began at the floor, and extended up about 22 inches. From each 
edge projected pieces of lath, some three inches, others five inches 
long, so that the opening was thus further curtailed . . .. the 
plaster was newly broken off, the ends of the laths presented the 
appearance of freshly broken wood, and the wall-paper had been 
freshly torn off.” These facts were seen and signed to by over 30: 
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gentlemen, sent for by Mr. Judge as witnesses. Mr. Judge further 
tells us that, at his request, Mr. Damodar tried to get into the 
recess through the hole, but could not; Mr. Judge himself tried 
and failed, as did a “thin coolie”; finally, “a small boy about 
ten years of age” squeezed in, but found that he could not stand 
upright, for there were large pieces of hard mortar projecting 
from the sides. Mr. Judge then sent for a man, who “in my 
presence bricked up the aperture, replastered it, and then re- 
papered the whole space.” What, then, becomes of Mr. Hodgson’s 
“measurements” and his statement that the space was sufficient 
for a person to stand in? As to the mirror, no one seems to 
have seen it—except M. Coulomb—and Mr. Judge could find no 
trace of its presence when he examined the shrine 
such as are always left by a hanging object. 

(2.) The letters to Madame Coulomb. It has always been a 
mystery to me how any one could read these letters, and believe 
them to have been written by Madame Blavatsky. The French, 
to begin with, isclumsy and “ English,” while Madame Blavatsky 
speaks and writes French with the purity characteristic of edu- 
eated Russians. Then there is the absurdity of supposing that a 
person who is alleged to be entitled to “ permanent remembrance 
as one of the most accomplished, ingenious, and interesting im- 
postors in history” (p. 207), would be such a fool as to place 
herself at the mercy of a woman of the type of Madame Coulomb, 
putting the whole of her elaborately constructed system of de- 
ception into the hands of one who is described as being “ tolerated 
as a person hardly responsible for her actions.” Mr. Allan 
Hume, a gentleman by no means friendly to Madame Blavatsky, 
put this very well in a letter written to the Calcutta Statesman, 
He said : 


no marks 





*¢ All that I desire to point out is this: Madame Blavatsky is no fool ; on 
the contrary, as all who know her, be they friends or foes, will admit, she is 
an exceptionally clever and far-sighted woman, with a remarkably keen per- 
ception of character. Would such a woman ever give a person like Madame 
Coulomb the entire power over her future that the writing of such letters 
involves ?. Or again, say she had, in some mad mood, written such letters, 
would she have come to an open rupture with the holder of them?... 
Believe me, Madame Blavatsky is far too shrewd a woman to have ever 
written to any one anything that could convict her of fraud.” 
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Judge Sreenevas Row, “a judicial officer of 25 years’ standing,” 
examined the letters very carefully, and came to the conclusion 
that the letters were forgeries. So with many others to whom 
they were submitted. On the other hand, Mr. Netherclift and 
Mr. Sims came to the conclusion, as experts, that the letters were 
written by Madame Blavatsky. Their opinion is somewhat dis- 
counted by the facts, (~) that experts disagree so much that you 
can always get two to swear in an opposite sense in an important 
case ; (b) that Mr. Netherclift and Mr. Sims came to the opinion, 
as Mr. Hodgson was “surprised to find” that some writing, be- 
lieved by him to be hers, was not hers at all, and subsequently, 
when the same writing was “re-submitted to him” (Mr. Nether- 
clift) with some other, Mr. Netherclift thought that “ without 
doubt ” it was hers, the complaisant Mr. Sims also changing his 
opinion—a variation casting much doubt on the value of Mr. 
Netherclift’s and Mr. Sims’ judgment. ‘To condemn a woman for 
a scandalous fraud on such a variable opinion as that of Mr. 
Netherclift is, in itself, a scandal. 

(3.) The letters from the Mahatmas. Mr. Hodgson avers that 
certain letters, alleged to be from Koot Hoomi, are written by 
Madame Blavatsky, or in some cases by Mr. Damodar. It was 
on these letters that Messrs. Netherclift and Sims so curiously 
varied together. Against their opinion may be put that of Herr 
Ernst Schiitze, the Court expert in caligraphy at Berlin, who 
gave evidence on oath that the letter of Koot Hoomi “has not 
the remotest resemblance with the letter of Madame Blavatsky,” 
and who wrote: “I must assure you most positively that if you 
have believed that both letters came from one and the same 
hand, you have laboured under a most complete mistake.” Ex- 
pert for expert, or rather Herr Schiitze and half Messrs. Nether- 
clift and Sims against the other half of Messrs. Netherclift and 
Sims. Secondly, a very large number of letters have been re- 
ceived hundreds and thousands of miles away from Madame 
Blavatsky’s place of residence, sometimes enclosed in private 
letters from far-away correspondents: has she confederates 
everywhere, this most surprising impostor, so that letters in the 
Koot Hoomi writing turn up in this extraordinary way? Thus 
_ Mr. Judge writes that he has seen in America over 40 letters 
“all written in the same hand as is found in the so-called 
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‘adept letters’ sampled by Hodgson, and yet none of them 
arrived {in letters that H. P. Blavatsky had even seen or heard 
of.” Judge Sreenevas Row wrote a letter, which he showed to 
no one, took it himself to Adyar, placed it himself in the shrine, 
closed the door, opened it a few minutes after, and received a 
reply-in*the challenged writing, answering “every single point 
in my letter which I had just deposited and had shown to 
nobody else.” Madame Blavatsky was then at Ootacamund, so 
could scarcely have written the letter. Dr. Hartmann states that. 
he received such letters at headquarters when she was not living 
there. Ina statement signed by fifteen Hindus, it is said that 
one letter thus received was in Sanskrit, another in the Mahrathi 
language, in the Modi characters, although she does not know 
Mahrathi, nor can write in Modi. Of course, all these people, 
and many others of character and good repute, may be lying, 
even though the wherefore of their thus disgracing themselves is 
inexplicable. 

Mr. Hodgson has made a minute examination of the writings 
attributed to Koot Hoomi and to Madame Blavatsky, and has 
cometto the conclusion that they are from the same hand. My 
own judgment on -his specimens differs, but there are certain 
likenesses. It would be strange if there were not, when we con- 
sider the admittedly close connexion between the two persons. 
Nothing is more common than similarities between the writings 
of persons attached to each other by ties either of affection or of 
work. I know at the present time some most striking likenesses 
between the handwritings of tutor and grown-up pupils, those 
of two friends, and so on, likenesses far closer than that suggested 
between those of Koot Hoomi and of Madame Blavatsky. 

Where letters were “precipitated” the resemblance would be 
very much closer, as students will understand, but no argument 
based on this can be addressed to the general reader with any 
hope of acceptation. It may not be irrelevant to remind the 
public of the great exposure of the value of “expert” evidence 
on handwritings, which took place before the Parnell Com- 
mission. There a great newspaper was wholly duped by a clever 
forger, and paid heavily for its trust in experts of the Nether- 
clift type. Their evidence was proved worthless, and the forger, 
convicted of fraud, made the publi¢ apology of suicide. Yet the 
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Times took much more care to substantiate its case than did the 
slanderers of Madame Blavatsky. 


Speaking generally, Mr. Hodgson’s whole report is vitiated by 


_the absence of direct testimony, save from the Coulombs. . All 


his arguments are based on unproved assumptions: “it may have 
been thus,” “it is probable that,” “it may be suggested,” so and 
so “may have done” such a thing. Quite so: it may, but it 
also may not, and one craves for facts to support so grave an 
accusation, not assumptions. Nor can Mr. Hodgson suggest any 
rational motive for. the extraordinary antics he ascribes to 
Madame Blavatsky. Here is a Russian lady, of admittedly high 
birth and social position, playing the fool in Europe, America 
and India to her own financial and social ruin, gaining nothing 
but abuse and slander, when she might be living luxuriously in 
high dignity in her own land. Mr.- Hodgson rejects the idea 
that she is a religious monomaniac; he admits that pecuniary 
gain was not her object, and discards the theory of a “morbid 
yearning for notoriety.” “A casual conversation opened” his 
eyes at last, and he discovered the secret of her strange career: 
she was a Russian agent, and “her ultimate object has been the 
furtherance of Russian interests” !! This sapient conclusion is, 
perhaps, the best criterion of Mr. Hodgson’s ability, the more so 
as it is partly based on a “fragmentary script which forms one 
of the Blavatsky-Coulomb documents ”—in plain English, a torn 
scrap picked out of Madame Blavatsky’s waste-paper basket by 
Madame Coulomb! This portentous script is—I regret to thus 
shatter a fond illusion—a discarded scrap of a translation, by 
Madame Blavatsky, of a Russian work, translated for and pub- 
lished in the Pioneer, ordered and paid for by its editor, and to 
be read there by anyone who cares to do so. O sapient Mr. 
Hodgson! and O unlucky Psychical Research Society, to have 
fathered a report based on the sole investigations of so easily 
deluded an emissary. 

Let me say in conclusion that, as everybody who knows her 
is aware, Madame Blavatsky is constitutionally incapable—apart. 
from all questions of morality—of carrying out an elaborate and 
prolonged system of fraud. She is hasty, impulsive, unconven- 
tional, frank to unwisdom (as the world estimates wisdom), care- 
less of appearances, of a quite childlike openness. I live in the 
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house with her, I know her extremely intimately, and she is the 
most transparently honest person with whom I have ever had 
to deal. And this I say: that with this intimate knowledge of 
her, I bear my testimony to her moral worth, as to her extra- 
ordinary knowledge and intellectual strength. I never met her 
equal in courage, in unselfishness, in charity, and in generosity. 
Some day, it may be, the world will recognise her value. Mean- 
while, we, who KNOW, can wait.* 
ANNIE BESANT, 
Fellow of the Theosophical Society. 


* The quotations given in Madame Blavatsky’s defence are: ‘‘ Reply to a 
Report of an Examination,” by H. R. Morgan, Major-General, Ootacamund, 
1884. ‘‘ Report of the Result of an Investigation,” by a Committee of the 
Council of the Theosophical Society, Madras, 1885. ‘‘ Official Report of the 
9th Session of the General Convention,’ Madras, 1885, A written state- 
ment, signed by W. Q. Judge. 
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THE SOCIAL DRAMAS OF HENRIK IBSEN. 


WHETHER Henrik Ibsen is primarily a preacher or a playwright 
is a question which has been debated with some amount of 
animation in various directions; and with a show of argument, 
it has been contended that his greatness lies in the fact that he 
is a vehement social reformer. But because Ibsen has taken 
existing social conditions, and the diseases which affect society as 
an organism at the present time, as materials for his work, it does 
not follow that first of all he is a modern prophet. Neither does 
the fact that he has powerfully exhibited these questions in all 
their aspects indicate that he is only secondarily a poet. The 
scope of the dramatic poet is not limited; human nature is his 
province, and in its varying aspects he finds to his hand materia] 
which he may mould, and from which he may fashion his char- 
acters, and the incidents which will serve to display their indi- 
vidualities. Ibsen has availed himself of this liberty, and.if he 
has of late years embraced a somewhat restricted area, his 
earlier works prove that his present range does not indicate the 
whole extent of his vision. 

A consideration, therefore, of the full compass of his powers 
as exhibited in the plays given to the world since the year in 
which Catilina, the first of these, was published, can leave no 
doubt whatever that, primarily, Ibsen is a great dramatic poet, 
and his social teaching takes a subordinate place. That he has 
the ‘power of seeing down to the depths of human nature and of 
seizing on its frailties is a self-evident truth to every reader of 
the plays, and that he is fully alive to the weaknesses of our 
social armour is equally apparent; but it is open to question 
whether Ibsen himself desires to teach society its duties: suffi- 
cient for him if he is able to use in his art what his study of 
society provides. Of course, he has formed some very distinct 
opinions on morals, religion, politics, and social ethics, and he 
has not shrunk from giving them to the world in unmistakable 
terms, and what these opinions are may be seen in his social. 
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dramas, a study of which also discloses that he is no mere pro- 
pagandist, but a truly human dramatic artist. 

In 1867 the great dramatic poem, Peer Gynt, Ibsen’s master- 
piece, appeared, and marked the close of his first period, which 
commenced with Catilana in 1850, With the exception of the 
historical drama, Emperor and Galilean of 1873, the rest of his 
plays were founded on social questions, and this series, which 
unite themselves to form the second period, commenced in 1869 
with The League of Youth. This drama with’two others, The 
Pillars of Society of 1877 and An Enemy of the People of 1882, 
are connected with each other by the locality in which their 
scenes are laid, by the fact that three characters reappear in one 
or other of them, but chiefly by reason of the fact that they all 
deal with the state of the politics and the rottenness generally of 
the municipal affairs of the town in which the events take place. 
This town is described as a small place on the southern coast of 
Norway,and may be either Skien where Ibsen was born, or 
Grimstad where he lived as a chemist’s assistant from the time 
he was sixteen to the attainment of his majority. It is more 
probably Grimstad, as it is hardly likely that the boy would 
have retained such yivid recollections of the scenes around him 
before he was sixteen. While living: at Grimstad, however, his 
mind was remarkably active, and he would there receive the 
impressions which he used years afterwards with so much effect. 

Each of these plays is devoted to one phase of municipal mis- 
rule, and its lesson applies as much to an English city as it does 
to the Norwegian town where its action takes place. In The 
League of Youth, the interest centres itself in Stensgard, a 
young lawyer, bent on making for himself a position, first in the 
town, and then in the Government. He has no scruples as to fhe 
means to be employed, and seizes every point of vantage which 
seems open to him. On his advent in the town, he is repulsed 
by Chamberlain Bratsberg, a man of considerable wealth and 
high social position—proud, petulant, and pigheaded—who re- 
quires to have everything his own way, and who imagines every 
one to be his inferior, He regards Stensgard as an adventurer 
and a demagogue, who, in revenge for his repulse, addresses a 
meeting of the younger spirits of the place, and makes a scurri- 
lous attack upon the chamberlain, who is present, but who is too 
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conceited to think it is meant for himself, and believes it is 
directed against his neighbour and enemy, Monsen, a manufac- 
turer. The result of Stensgard’s mob-oratory is the formation of 
The League of Youth, which is to do away with the grand- 
mother government, under the tyranny of which they have for so 
long existed; and to celebrate the affair there is a good deal of 
drinking and further frothy speeches. Deluded by his miscon- 
ception, Bratsberg alters his opinion of the adventurer, and asks 
him to a dinner at his house to which all his own particular 
friends are bidden. Stensgard accepts the invitation, although 
he has to postpone the meeting of the League in order to fulfil 
it. This is a trifle, however, in face of the joy caused by the 
receipt of the invitation. Led on by those who hate him, and by 
whom he is being deceived, and believing that the chamberlain 
has invited him because he fears him, and little suspecting 
the real state of things, Stensgard apologises to the chamberlain 
for the attack he made on him. Bratsberg’s eyes are opened, 
and in rage he orders the adventurer to leave his house. This 
he does, but returns on the ‘morrow and demands the hand of 
the chamberlain’s daughter in marriage. Bratsberg is aghast, 
and shows him the door. Mad with rage, Stensgard goes over 
again to the League and the Monsen party and endeavours to 
attach himself to Monsen’s daughter, and, as a second string 
to his bow, to a widow who is the proprietor of the principal 
store and inn of the place, and who has considerable influence 
with the lower orders. Eventually all his schemes come to 
nothing, and he is disgraced and degraded in the eyes of all the 
principal people, and is discarded by the three women he 
attempted to entangle, and there the play ends; but we find by 
a reference to him in An Enemy of Society that he achieves 
his purpose, and attains to a high official position, The epithets 
applied by Chamberlain Bratsberg to Stensgard, “adventurer and 
demagogue,” explain very fairly the scope of the play. Although 
Stensgard is unpleasant—a character enough to make the play 
distasteful—there. are no antidotes to him, and it remains what | 
it is made by his influence. None of the chief characters are 
interesting, or call for our sympathy, and so his sublime disregard 
of all moral principles remains the most prominent feature of the 
drama, We cannot even feel that he was consistent in his doings, 
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for all his movements were marked by a detestable meanness 
which calls for nothing but the profoundest contempt. The 
value of ‘The League of Youth is not so great as is that of The 
Pillars of Society or An Enemy of the People, both of which 
contain characters which enlist our sympathies to place against 
those deserving our scorn. 

In The Pillars of Society the action clusters round the 
figure of Consul Bernick, a weak but well-meaning individual, 
whose whole life is built upon a lie, from which he makes no 
effort to free himself. In another’man it might have been his 
better self which brought about the final confession, but in Ber- 
nick it is not so, except that Lona, who is the good fairy of the 
piece, by her constant appeals to him, brings out what little 
manliness he possessed. It was not an easy matter for him 
- however, when it became imperative, and the circumstances at- 
tending the occasion on which he casts his false position aside 
demanded some amount of courage. In the town in which he 
is the most important personage, Bernick is looked upon with 
respect and gratitude; as a model of all the municipal virtues, 
and as a benefactor of the public. Whatever he does is regarded 
as right and proper, and although his doings have not been for 
the sake of the community alone, and have considerably added 
to his own belongings, he has contrived so to win the confidence 
of his neighbours that no act of his is regarded with the slightest 
suspicion. 

Some years before the play opens the Consul’s brother-in-law 
—Johan—left the town for America with a stained character. 
It was believed that he had had connexions of a not altogether 
desirable nature with an actress, and in addition, that he had 
abstracted a cash-box containing a considerable amount of money 
from the keeping of Bernick’s mother, and had carried it off with 
him. The story had always been regarded as the truth, and 
although years had passed, was still remembered. At the open- 
ing of the play Johan returns to his native place on a visit, ac- 
companied fby* Lona, a former sweetheart of Bernick, who had 
gone abroad with Johan on hearing from the Consul that he 
intended to give her up in order to marry Johan’s sister, who 
was also Lona’s step-sister. The reappearance of these two 
people causes considerable embarrassment to the Consul, parti- 
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cularly as he at the moment has a piece of business in hand of 


an equivocal character, and is extremely desirous that his towns- 
men should have the very best opinion of him, Complications 
ensue, and Johan falls in love with Dina Dorf, who is loved by 
Rector Rorlund, a canting humbug of a fellow, one of “ The 
Pillars of Society,” who is ashamed to own her because of the 
circumstances of her parentage. When compelled to do so on 
account of Johan’s declared intentions, he accuses him of the 


_ robbery and taunts him with the circumstances attending his 


departure. Then it comes out that the connexions with the 
actress were those of Bernick’s, and that the cash-box incident 
was a pure rumour which the Consul allowed to go uncontra- 
dicted. Johan demands that the Consul shall clear him by con- 
fessing that to evade the consequences to himself, he allowed 
Johan to go abroad with the stigma attached to his name. The 
Consul hopes to escape this confession by allowing Johan to put 
to sea ina storm in an unseaworthy vessel, but in this he is 
foiled. The climax is reached when a deputation got up by 
Bernick’s confederates in the great scheme in hand—likewise 
Pillars—waits on the Consul to present him with a testimonial 
of their regard for his services. Then, helped by Lona (whom 
he has declared he still loves), he confesses his whole false posi- 
tion and sends them away to consider it, much to the chagrin of 
his partners, who think him mad. 

The name of this play is a cutting sarcasm, for each of the 
pillars by which the society of the town is upheld is rotten; a 
blow would lay each one prostrate, bringing down with them 
the whole structure they so precariously upheld. They are all 
hypocrites and living lies, and do all they can to pollute the 
atmosphere of commercial morality which they breathe. Rector 
Rorlund makes it his duty in life to applaud the doings of these 
other pillars under a sanctimonious cloak of religion, and to decry 
the efforts which people in other parts of the world are making 
to improve the condition of things. His satellites—the wives of 
the Pillars—are full of deceit and guile, disowning all know- 
ledge of wickedness and impurity, and working for the ee society 
of the lapsed and lost,” while secretly longing to indulge them- 
selves in a little of the wickedness they condemn. The picture 
is a cynical one, but it is real and true, — 
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In The League of Youth the extreme gullibility of the masses 
of the people, on occasions when influenced by a powerful if also 
unscrupulous mind, was a prevailing note, and it is also struck 
in The Pillars of Society, where, in addition, we see the shams 
upon which social institutions are built; and again in An Enemy 
of the People, we get the note, and with it, the corruptibility of 
the press and the abuses which the power of majorities are able 
to carry out. While, however, in the first of these plays there 
is no counteracting influence, and in the second, one of a purely 
personal nature only, in the last we see the working of a great 
principle in opposition to these abuses—a principle of which Dr. 
Stockmann is the exponent. The doctor is the medical officer of 
the mineral baths, which are making the fortune of the town by 
drawing a large number of people year by year to avail them- 
selves of their medicinal qualities. His brother, the burgomaster, 
is chairman of the baths’ committee. For some time before the 
opening of the play, the doctor has been carrying on investiga- 
tions into the sanitary conditions of the place, and he discovers 
that the baths, instead of being healthgiving, are cesspools of 
impurity. This he imparts to his brother, being simple-minded 
enough to believe the necessary reforms will be carried out at 
once. He finds, however, he is very much mistaken, and that, 
for the sake of what is right, the burgomaster will not forego 
the advantages the baths bring, in order to make the alterations, 
which would necessitate the closing of the baths for two years. 
The doctor is amazed, and cannot believe it at first, but when 
convinced, he turns on his brother and fiercely tells him he will 
expose him in the newspapers. This he attempts to do, but the 
burgomaster forestalls him and wins the press over to the side of 
iniquity. The doctor sees all those he believed his friends leav- 
ing him, and they also commence open hostilities against him. 
Only one man remains staunch, Captain Horster, and he is in love 
with Stockmann’s daughter, Petra. The press is against him, 
and the right of public meeting is denied him. Then he sees 
that the town itself is like the baths, a cesspool of impurity, and 
he ascends to a higher platform and attacks the public itself. 
The public knows on which side its bread is buttered, and laughs 
at him for his simplicity in thinking it will give up present 
advantages for the sake of future benefits that might arise. The 
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doctor persists in his effort, and finally his house is attacked, his 
windows broken, his landlord orders him to leave the premises, 
and the mob jeer him and taunt him with being “ An Enemy of 
Society.” He is boycotted in his native town while using his 
utmost endeavour to bring about its regeneration. Dr, Stock- 
mann is the only great character in this trilogy of unpleasant 
plays, and he achieves his greatness by severing himself from his 
surroundings. The great discovery to be made in a study of 
these works is that made by Stockmann, who exclaims, “ The 
strongest man upon earth is he who stands most alone !” 

Passing from these three politico-social plays, we come to the 
six remaining works belonging to the second period, all of which 
are of a more domestic order and deal with problems which 
affect primarily and most largely the family relations. The 
series includes, A Doll’s Howse of 1879; Ghosts of 1881; The 
Wild Duck of 1884; Rosmersholm of 1886; The Lady from 
the Sea of 1888, and Hedda Gabler of 1890. 

In A Doll’s House the problem presented is that of the rela- 
tions between man and wife, and the main part of the play deals 
with the false light in which Helmer, a lawyer, regards his wife, 
Nora ; a light in which there is no illumination. He treats her 
very kindly; he is affectionate; he troubles her as little as 
possible over money matters and his own affairs; while she 
attends to his wants, bends to his desires, bears his children, 
and does all that a dutiful wife is supposed to do, with no word 
of complaint or protest. But, in addition, she forges her father’s 
name in order to borrow money to enable her husband to go to 
the South of Europe to recruit his failing health, and she pinches 
herself, and schemes in other ways to pay back the instalments 
as they become due, without letting Helmer know anything 
about it; but the money-lender discovers her fraud, and it is also 
discovered to Helmer. He, instead of taking her to his arms for 
her heroism and self-sacrifice, repulses and upbraids her for the 
disgrace she will bring upon him in the eyes of his fellow-towns- 
men, As he does.so, the forged signature is returned to him by 
the money-lender, with the intimation that it will not be made 
public. Then Helmer rejoicing, tells Nora she is forgiven, and 
she sees the manner of man she has married. She thereupon 
says she cannot longer live with him; he is a stranger to her, 
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and she has borne children to a stranger; she must leave him 
that very night. All her former lightheartedness and vivacity 
are gone, and in their place are noble resolve and a great control. 
Helmer argues with her; prays her to stay with him as his wife; 
nay, if she does not feel she is his wife, as his sister then ; but 
she will have none of it, and leaves him, as he thinks, an injured 
man, for what will the neighbours think of a husband whose 
wife leaves his roof and goes, no one knows whither? In this 
marriage there was no sense of friendship or camaraderie: it 
was merely a state of licensed adultery in which the children 
were by law legitimate: it was no true marriage in which the 
souls of either party to it had met and welded. The children, 
the offspring of it, were not living symbols of a faithful compact 
which held the two together, but were mere accidents of nature. 

Deceived by appearances, Nora had lived on unthinkingly 
until the moment when her spiritual eyes were opened and she 
saw the past in all its hideousness stretching behind her. To go 
on as before was entirely impossible to a free creature and a true 
woman, and Nora was both, so she left her stranger-husband and 
the children of their unholy union. 

A variant of this theme is dealt with in The Lady from the 
Sea, which play will be considered in the order in which it 
occurs. 

In Ghosts, Ibsen deals with the question of Heredity in a 
powerfully realistic manner. We are given considerable details 
as to the life of Captain Alving, dead before the commencement 
of the drama, but whose ghost haunts every scene. He was a 
man of very loose habits, a drunkard and a libertine ; his whole 
life was devoted to debauchery, and we see the effects of it mani- 
festing themselves in the course of the play in Oswald Alving, 
his only child. “Ghosts” of the parent’s misdoings! It is the 
old problem of thousands of years ago, advanced yet once again, 
the “sins of the fathers shall be visited upon the children,” and 
in spite of his mother’s care and his own resolutions, and his 
blind faith in his father’s memory, Oswald is smitten with terrible 
force and is constrained to bend before the inexorable. He sees 
salvation only in “the joy of life,” and although Mrs. Alving is 
terrified by the expression, which is also a “ghost” of her dead 
husband, she sees, sadly enough, that in it is the only possible 
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peace for her boy.’ In so far as salvation was attainable for her 
husband she had sacrificed herself, in order to keep him from 
contact with the world, and now Oswald fixes upon her maid, 
Regina, to save him. She is a splendid animal, full of vigour 
and freshness, and in her he perceives “the joy of life” in its 
very fulness: she shall be his salvation! She is willing inasmuch 
as she believes she will be rich thereby, for she is crafty and 
unscrupulous, but when all is arranged comes the discovery that 
she herself is a “Ghost,” of his own flesh and blood ; for she is 
the natural daughter of his own father. She, on finding this out, 
leaves the house with the full intention of leading a loose life in 
the town (for Alving’s spirit is strong within her), unless she 
first succeeds in entangling Mr. Manders, the simple-minded 
rector of the parish. Oswald, on her departure, cries out for the 
sun; his mother vainly tries to pacify him, but he will have the 
sun or nothing, now Regina has gone. His brain is softening 
and the play ends in profound hopelessness and gloom. 

This study is terrible in its intensity of truth. Ibsen has not 
shrunk from following out to its utmost consequence the law 
which is as that of the Medes and Persians. ‘ It is an unpleasant 
reflection, and the play itself is unpleasant, but the thing has to 
be faced, and in Ghosts it is brought unflinchingly before us. If 
its lesson could be more frequently brought home—one means 
of doing it would be to produce the play—men might be brought 
to see more clearly the ghastly and terrible significance of it, and 
the evil would be lessened. 

The Wild Duck is an altogether pessimistic and hopeless play. 
There is not an entirely pleasant character in it, and the one who 
possesses the best attributes is the one who is the most misused. 
The question of hereditary transmission is again slightly touched 
upon, but only in a subordinate degree. The main idea of the 
drama is the morbid self-consciousness and consequent utter 
selfishness of Gregers Werle. Gregers is the son of a merchant, who 
throughout his life has had relations with various women, of an 
intimate kind, and his wife was practically killed by her grief at 
his connexions with her own women servants. Gregers takes 
after his mother, and having discovered his father’s character, he 
gives way to a morbid ideal which impels him to wreck the 
happiness of a family in order to satisfy it; a family which was 
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previously living in comparative comfort and happiness. Gina 
Ekdal is a former servant of old Werle and is now married to 
Hialmar Ekdal, who believes Hedvig to be his own daughter as 
well as his wife’s, but she is in reality old Werle’s child and in- 
herits his tendency to blindness. Hialmar is a visionary, and on 
his susceptible nature Gregers Werle determines to work ; and to 
open his eyes to the false position in which he is living will be a 
glorious thing! By slow degrees he gets Hialmar to realise his 
position, and so acts upon the mind of the child Hedvig that al- 
though only fourteen years old she commits suicide. Gregers 
becomes disappointed in Hialmar, who turns out very differently 
from what he expected, and cares but little for the ideal life which 
he had arranged for him. The death of Hedvig and the grief 
and silent reproach of Gina and Hialmar entirely convince him 
that his course has resulted in a disastrous failure, and that his 
intense selfishness, for it is‘really to satisfy his own morbid feel- 
ings that he entered on the work, has landed every one concerned 
in misery and despondency. Hialmar was not worth saving, and 
Gina and Hedvig, her child, the only ones who deserved the 
slightest commiseration, got the hardest blows. The mistake of 
an entirely selfish desire to accomplish its own ends at the ex- 
pense of other people’s desires, and the disaster which must come 
from an interference with affairs not our own, is the note brought 
out most clearly in this play. 

In Rosmersholm we are confronted by a different problem. 
John Rosmer, the proprietor of Rosmersholm and lately a clergy- 
man, has, previous to the opening of the play, lost his wife who 
has committed suicide by drowning herself in the mill-stream. 
As the play commences we find Rosmer living on terms of the 
closest friendship with a* beautiful girl, Rebecca West. These 
two, with the exception of the housekeeper (Mrs. Helseth), are 
the only dwellers in the manor-house. Both Rosmer and Rebecca 
have recently professed the most advanced opinions on all subjects, 
religious, social, and political. Rosmer’s brother-in-law, Principal 
Kroll, is a Conservative of the most bigoted kind, and during a 
visit to Rosmer he learns what changes have come over the two 
people. He now judges things differently, although on his 
previous visits he had been delighted with the society of both of 
them. He now reproaches Rebecca for her opinions, and accuses 
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her of having been the cause of Mrs. Rosmer’s death, and strongly 
suspects that immoral relations exist between the two. This is 
far from being the case, but it leads up to the dénouement of the 
play. Kroll has a long conversation with Rosmer, and Rosmer 
repeats what he says to Rebecca, who confesses that she did 
actually participate in his wife’s death in a way, in that she felt 
it would be better for all three, as no one of them was happy 
while she was alive. Previous to this confession Rosmer has 
offered her marriage, so that the rumours now spreading abroad 
as to their relations shall have no foundation. She refuses the 
offer, although after the confession she tells him she loves him 
passionately. He cannot quite understand her motives, however, 
and tells her he is losing his faith in her. This is the greatest 
blow he could have dealt, and in consequence she expresses her 
willingness to do anything but marry him in order to restore it. 
He asks her if she will follow his wife and hide herself for ever 
in the river, and she answers gladly that she will, for she now 
eares more for his admiration than for his love, and prepares to 
say good-bye thereupon. This, however, he will not hear of, but 
accompanies her to the bridge, from which, he having discovered 
she is firmly resolved on the course he has indicated, each held 
in the other’s arms, they fling themselves into the river to rejoin 
there the dead wife. 

It may fairly be said that in this play there is a great deal 
that is morbid and unhealthy, but it has to be borne in mind 
that Rosmer was never happy with his wife, who was quite 
unsuited for him, while in Rebecca he found a woman who 
could be a true companion. The tragic close of the play is 
perfectly logical, for it became clearly apparent to both that 
Rebecca) had indulged in criminal intentions towards Mrs. 
Rosmer, and although she was not the whole immediate cause of 
her death, yet her responsibility became none the less on that 
account and was not to be condoned because of the strength of 
her affection for Rosmer, notwithstanding the fact that she knew 
his wife was no fitting woman to share his thoughts. Loving 
each other as Rosmer and Rebecca did, and recognising the half- 
conscious intention of Rebecca, the only course open was a death 
in union, which at once parted them and placed them in equality 
with the injured dead, and was at the same time an expiation. 
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In The Lady from the Sea a similar problem to that of A Doll’s 
House is treated, but with far happier results. The relation of 
man to woman in marriage is the subject, and the lesson is, that 
these relations should be entirely free and unfettered to be 
entirely happy and complete. 

The motive of the play is strange. Dr. Wangel, a widower 
with two daughters, marries Ellida, the daughter of a lighthouse 
keeper, who’ has lived all her life in the confines of the light- 
house, but with the limitless sea stretching far away on all sides 
of her. The magic of the waters affects her highly nervous 
organisation in a powerful manner, and, in addition to this, her 
personality has been further affected by “a stranger,” as he is 
called in the play—in reality, a man with a temperament as 
extraordinary as that of her own. He isa rover and an adven- 
turer, and commits a murder in the town in Northern Norway, 
in which the scene is laid, the consequences of which he escapes. 
Previous to Ellida’s marriage with Dr. Wangel, and on the night 
of the murder just mentioned, the stranger, who has some kind 
of occult power over her, summons her from her lighthouse home, 
and, on a rock overhanging the fjord performs a weird cere- 
mony, by which the two are joined in the name of the sea and 
through its power. He then disappears and is not heard of 
again for some years. At last he returns and claims Ellida, but 
she shrinks from him, while at the same time imploring her 
husband to give her her freedom. This he refuses, but the 
stranger arrives once more and calls on Ellida to follow him in 
the name of the sea. She again appeals to Wangel, who, now 
believing the case to be hopeless, reluctantly consents to release 
her from the vows which bind her to him. Feeling herself at 
that moment a woman, free from bonds and at liberty to act as 
she will, she turns from the stranger and places her hand in that 
of her husband. 

Divested of all the quasi-supernatural attributes which give 
so remarkable a tone to it, The Lady from the Sea is a fine study 
in psychology. Dr. Wangel is a good fellow, immensely fond of 
his wife and willing to give her every freedom. She in turn 
loves him greatly, but there is one thing which prevents her 
doing so completely. The sea has taught her the value of 
liberty, and liberty she craves ; she must have freedom to act as 
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she will on her own responsibility and for herself alone ; free- 
dom to love Wangel for himself, not because she is his wife and 
is bound by vows, but because she is in love with him and can 
love him with all her ardent and unbounded nature. Of this, 
however, she is not entirely certain, until she can have proof 
absolute of it, and this she in the end obtains. Then in that 
supreme instant she feels the majesty of her being and bestows 
her great love on Wangel, making him infinitely happier now 
she is so fully revealed to him. 

Unlike Helmer, Wangel has deserved the love that is offered 
him, but Nora is deceived in her husband and finds him no man 
at all, but a poor creature, with all his social fears and ortho- 
doxies strong within him, leaving no room for the higher 
thoughts and feelings of true manhood: The Lady from the Sea 
is the only play of the series with a happy ending, although it is 
by no means of the ordinary kind, as has been seen. At last, the 
dramatist gives us a situation where all is right and as an 
innate instinct impels us to wish it, and we cannot help feeling 
that it is good it should be so. 

Hedda Gabler—the most recent of the plays—is a one-char- 
acter piece, in which the figure of the woman who is its heroine 
stands out with all its cruel outlines boldly marked. Originally, 
Hedda may have been a very fine creature, but the force of 
circumstances has been too much for her, and she has heen over- 
whelmed by her environment. She is in her prime when the 
play opens, and has just married, in desperation, George Tesman, 
aman of letters without an income. She has previously loved 
his rival to the vacant professorship, Ejlert Lovborg, but 
whether she still cares for him is not revealed by her actions. 
Assessor Brack pays her court, but she repulses him and despises 
him, as she does every one else in the play. 

The conclusion is brought about by the double suicide of 
Hedda and Lovborg. Lovborg had wasted his talents in dissipa- 
tion, until he encountered the influence of Mrs. Elvsted, a gentle 
creature who recalled him to himself, and by whose incentive he 
wrote a book which made a stir in the country. Hedda is jealous 
and succeeds both in destroying Mrs. Elvsted’s influence and 
Lovborg’s own confidence in himself once more, and in addition, 
she gets hold of the manuscript of his new work and destroys 
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that also. In the last interview between Hedda and Lovborg, 
she gives him one of a pair of pistols and asks him to “ do it 
beautifully,” but unfortunately, he shoots himself in the abdomen 
and in the home of a member of the demi-monde. Shortly after 
the receipt of the news, Hedda shoots herself with the fellow 
pistol, but much more artistically : in the temple. 

The drama is a study of mixed motives. Hedda struggles 
with circumstances, but not against them. There is no despair 
in her nature, but she is devoid of the spirit of the pioneer, and 
instead of exploring, she turns into known by-ways and avoids 
the difficulty. She was not strong enough to face the inevitable, 
she shirked it. 

It may be thought that Ibsen in these plays has taken sub- 
jects of an improbable nature with which to deal, and in the 
ordinary walks of life we do not often chance across a Nora, a 
Rebecca, or an Ellida. This is true to an extent, but of all the 
potential Noras, Rebeccas, and Ellidas, we know not until they 
appear. That there are many such is true, and that they endure 
is true also, but whether their endurance is right and proper is 
another matter. Ibsen’s men and women are not ordinary men 
and women, they are not types of easily recognised individuals 
who represent classes, they are individuals, and the playwright 
works at them as if they were living men and women. Of the 
truth of his creations there can be no question, any more than 
there can be of his dramatic power. These plays are intensely 
interesting, and they are so because they deal with problems of 
humanity, and because they contain only human elements, and 
for all these reasons, and for many minor ones, they are literature, 
and their author a great literary artist. 

KINETON PARKES. 




































SOME FACTS ABOUT PRISON LIFE. 


THE subject of prison management (or rather mismanagement) 
has cropped up again, the occasion being the sudden death of a 
prisoner in Portsmouth convict prison. It is alleged that the 
prisoner was inhumanely treated by a warder, and into the con- 
duct of this warder an enquiry is, as I write, taking place at 
Portsmouth. 

It is probable the enquiry will be over before these words are 
published ; I may therefore speak of it in the past tense. Like 
other enquiries of the kind this one was held with “ closed doors ” 
—that is, neither the public, nor the public’s representative, the 
Press, was admitted to hear the evidence. Such investigations 
in my opinion are little more than a farce. They usually 
result in nothing, or next to nothing. The plain truth is that 
prisoners cannot be induced to come forward and boldly give 
their evidence without fear or favour, when they know that they 
may have to live for years under the officials whose characters 
their evidence may impugn. 

Now what is wanted at the present time, instead of a hole- 
and-corner enquiry into a single instance of a warder’s alleged 
inhumanity, is a special Parliamentary Committee, appointed to 
thoroughly investigate the entire management of allourprisons and 
the treatmentof the wholeofourprisoners. Inmy opinion, witnesses, 
in a wide enquiry of the kind which I suggest, should be looked 
for outside rather than inside prison walls. As I say, we 
eannot expect to get the truth out of prisoners who are interested 
in keeping on good terms with the officials of a gaol; we are more 
likely to obtain the truth from ex-prisoners and ex-warders. 

I would further suggest that a mass of evidence should be 
taken, so that we may be able to readily arrive at a conclusion 
as to whether or no our prisons are on the whole managed as 
they should be, and what reforms are needed, if any. I have no 
doubt the ery would be “many.” Jam quite aware that some 
vindictive evidence might be expected even from ex-prisoners ; 
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but, by the light of the large body of information concerning 
every prison throughout the queendom which would be before the 
committee, it would not, I should say, be a very difficult matter 
to separate the wheat from the chaff. 

My experience of prison-warders, briefly expressed, is that there 
are bad ones and good ones. I will even go so far as to say that 
Iam sure the good ones are in the majority. The minority of 
bad warders is, however, quite large enough to make thousands 
of prison-cells literally chambers of torture for the poor wretches 
incarcerated therein. 

When it is known from what class prison-warders are mostly 
drawn—namely, discharged soldiers of the line—we cannot much 
wonder if, when clothed in brief authority, they frequently forget 
themselves and develop into tyrants, brutes, and bullies. In the 
army these men have themselves often felt the harshness of being 
ordered to do this and do that—to say nothing of being, perhaps, 
bullied or tyrannised over into the bargain—and it seems per- 
fectly delightful to them to find that, instead of having always to 
obey, they should have it jn their power to make others obey 
them. And this power the bad warder exercises to the full, and 
none can say him nay, for it is impossible that either governor, 
doctor, or chaplain can have under his eye the hourly conduct 
of the lower officials of the prison. 

Before I go further, I may mention that as a prisoner for libel 
I have been an inmate of four London prisons, therefore can 
claim to have some practical knowledge of the subject which I 
have in hand. I have mixed with all classes of prisoners, from the 
murderer to the area-sneak, and have had experience of both the 
bad and the good warder. All I know of criminals and their 
ways, and their methods of carrying on their business, I learnt in 
Her Majesty’s prisons. I should, indeed, advise the police to 
keep a sharp eye on me. I am well acquainted with “the whole 
art and mystery” of picking pockets, scarf-pin snatching, and 
watch-sneaking ; I know all about the manufacture of counterfeit 
coin and the best modes of passing the same; how a “ burst,” 
otherwise a burglary, is accomplished ; how to render a fellow 
creature senseless before robbing him; how to “ work the fake- 
ment,” as it is termed, on the charitable, and various other useful, 
if not very elevating, information—useful, perhaps in saving 
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my beeoming the victim of such villainy myself. In Coldbath 
Fields Prison I was taught how to “fan” and “cellar-flap” a 
public-house—that is, to enter the house, respectively—with the 
object of robbery of course—through the fanlight over the door, 
and (the other way) through the cellar-flap, and how to make a 
safe exit with the “ peter,’ otherwise the contents of Boniface’s 
till. 

At present I feel myself morally strong enough, whilst being 
the repository of all this “ useful knowledge,” to withstand the 
great temptation to apply it to a wrongful and wicked purpose ; 
but who knows what fate may have in store forme? In my old 
age—should I be spared to attain it—I may find the fountains 
of imagination, satire, wit and humour dry up, and, unable to 
think of an idea, I may have to cast about me for other means of 
earning a livelihood than by my pen. Then may the devil smite 
me in my weakness, tempting me to wickedly utilise the informa- 
tion that I acquired during my sojourn in Her Majesty’s prisons— 
Clerkenwell, Newgate, Coldbath Fields, and Pentonville. 

I might open a school for young thieves (who knows ?—greater 
men than I have fallen from a higher estate), and instruct my 
pupils in picking pockets, watch-snatching, manufacturing coun- 
terfeit coin and passing the same; in “ fanning” public-houses, in 
swindling the charitably-inclined, and in various other criminal 
accomplishments, / 

But, seriously speaking, I consider it is high time that a voice 
was raised in the House of Commons against our prisons—par- 
ticularly London prisons—remaining what they undoubtedly 
now are, namely, Government schools for the teaching of all the 
arts and devices of crime. In prison I have seen quite young 
boys herding with men who were past-masters of every vice, and 
had been in prison a dozen times. In prison, too, these young 
boys had their one hour’s daily exercise in the company of men 
who had received such sentences as seven years’ penal servitude 
for highway robbery with violence, ten years for indecent 
assault on children, and so forth. Moreover, let me mention the 
fact, many prisoners are by no means loath to acquaint other 
prisoners with the nature of their offences, and how committed. 
Nay, some of them will even go further, and speak in a tone of 
undisguised pride of their crimes, the number of times they have 
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been convicted, and where they have served their time, or, to use 
their own phraseology, where they have “ done their bit.” 

In addition to the indiscriminate mixing of first offenders with 
old gaol birds, the commissariat department of our prisons is 
another matter which should enlist the attention of the reformer. 
I know that there are many good people who would say, “ Oh, 
anything does to feed prisoners on.” My friends, it is not about 
the quality, nor the quantity, of the food which the Government 
allots for the feeding of prisoners that I would here complain, 
but rather of the adulteration of the food which daily takes 
place in the prison itselfi—adulteration, too, that, curiously, is 
practised as an art by a proportion of the prisoners themselves, 
I will explain the process. It is a novelty, I think, in adultera- 
tion—a, refreshing change from the common dodges in adultera- 
tion that are daily reported. 

In every prison is heard the cry of insufficient food. To hear 
most prisoners talk about “the bloomin’ grub,” one would ima- 
gine that at least nine out of every ten of them were literally 
starving. As I am what is called “a little eater,’ perhaps I am 
not the best judge in the matter; but I can say that I found the 
food, as regards quantity, quite enough, and more than enough, 
for me, though for quality I feel sure it would not gain a medal 
at any exhibition. I was, too, put on what is termed “ light 
diet ”—that is, the diet given to all prisoners who are not sen- 
tenced to hard labour—yet I rarely consumed all my food, and fre- 
quently had some to give away. Breakfast over, I had to put my 
empty skilly-tin outside my cell-door, so that it could be collected 
and taken away. Perhaps a little of the “viscous fluid,” as Mr. 
Stead has dubbed skilly, was still adhering to the sides of the 
tin, and this would be seen by a prisoner on his way along the 
ward, and he would surreptitiously seize the tin, and with tongue 
and finger soon make the utensil as clean as a new pin. “I’m 
starvin’, cully,” hoarsely whispered a poor wretch on one occasion, 
popping his head round my cell-door. (I may explain to the 
uninitiated that at about breakfast-time the prison cell-doors 
are usually left open for a few minutes in order to allow prison- 
ers to bring out and fetch in their work for the day in the shape 
of oakum-picking or mat-making, or it may be some other kind 


of labour.) 
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Many warders will be inclined to think that this voracity 
of prisoners is due to insufficiency of food. I do not say that | 
such is or is not the case. I am, however, inclined to the opinion 
that the poor skilly, caused chiefly by the adulteration which is 
practised in prison, has a great deal to do with the chronic state 
of hunger of most prisoners. 

A number of prisoners in every prison are employed as what 
are termed “cleaners.” The duties of these men and boys are 
most varied. They comprise, among others, the sweeping of 
wards, stairs, and balconies, the washing of floors, polishing of 
handrails, emptying of slops, the filling of prisoners’ water-cans, 
and—not the least important in the present consideration—in the 
carrying round the skilly (alias gruel) and porridge to the doors 
of the prisoners’ cells at breakfast and supper times. Only a 
prisoner who has been not less than three months in prison, and 
whose conduct is good, is, in accordance with the rules of the 
prison, eligible for employment as a “cleaner ;” but this happens 
to be one of those rules which it suits the convenience of the 
warders to daily disregard. I have seen men employed as 
“cleaners” before they had been three days in the prison, and 
why? Because they were old gaol-birds, and knew exactly the 
services that were required of them in such posts. To initiate a 
first offender into the mysteries of a “cleaner’s” duties would 
entail trouble on a warder, and a warder, as a rule, is not given 
to troubling himself any more than he can possibly help. Now, 
old gaol-birds are mostly incurable thieves, and will steal any- 
thing they can lay their hands on—even in prison. Thus it 
happens that the “cleaners,” who are old gaol-birds (though they 
may be young in years), in carrying round the skilly or porridge 
to the prisoners’ cells manage to steal a portion of it, and then 
they make.good the deficiency in the quantity, after the style of 
our friend the milkman, with water. 

Another subject of daily complaint among the prisoners while 
I was in prison was—-shoes. And I must say that the complaint 
was by no means unfounded. Such a sorry lot of pedal adorn- 
ments I never set eyes on in my life, not even in Petticoat Lane. 
The shoes I wore were quite as bad as those of any other prisoner. 
They were not even a pair—they were odd ones. One was about 
an inch longer than the other, though, with my short sight, I did 
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not discover this till a fellow-prisoner called my attention to the 
fact. Towards the end of my imprisonment the sole was coming 
off one shoe, and a few sharp nails were pricking into my foot 
through the sole of the other. But I did not complain (I am a 
forbearing creature), as my days in prison then were few. 

I was informed by a prisoner that had I complained I should 
have received no redréss. He had complained, it appeared, and 
the governor told him that the shoes in the prison were all alike. 
So far as I was able to see, this was true enough with one excep- 
tion, namely, that if a prisoner as.a “cleaner” performed any 
menial office for a warder, or if any prisoner cared to bribe a 
warder, he was procured a good pair of shoes. 

In Coldbath Fields Prison I heard of a prisoner catching a 
fatal cold through wearing bad shoes. He got his feet wet in 
the exercise-yard, and inflammation of the bowels set in with the 
poor fellow—inflammation which turned to consumption of the 
bowels. There being no hope of his recovery, he was discharged 
from prison ; but he was too far gone in his illness then to have 
his senses about him, and he died without being able to recog- 
nise even his wife and family. 

I heard of another prisoner who lost an eye through a cold he 
had contracted by wearing bad shoes in prison. I may add that 
these cases are well known to a number of persons who were 
prisoners in Coldbath Fields at the time they occurred. 

I incidentally referred just now to bribery. Is there such a 
thing as bribery in prison? I unhesitatingly answer there is— 
abundance of it. Nothing is so common: bribes are accepted by 
prison-warders every day. Short of your liberty, you can have 
almost anything by bribing: tobacco, whisky, sandwiches, and 
correspondence with your relatives and friends. But, it may be 
asked, how can a prisoner bribe if he has no money? Easily 
enough: you send the warder to your relatives or friends, and 
they pay the money for you. Sometimes they pay more than 
you tell the warder to ask, for sometimes he asks and receives 
more than you are aware of till you come out of prison. 

In Coldbath Fields Prison I met a prisoner (an American), 
who paid five pounds a month to have all his food brought in to 
him from the outside. The warder (whose name I could give) 
was at last caught in the act, and, after an inquiry, discharged, 
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and bang went nineteen years supposed good character, with the 
prospect of a pension. “Supposed,” I say; for it was a notori- 
ous fact among the officials of the prison that this warder had 
been a habitual receiver of bribes during the greater part of his 
career, and was often suspected but never caught till an envious 
and jealous brother-warder betrayed him. 

Gentlemen, who are known as “ visiting justices,” pop into our 
prisons now and again ; but I make bold to say that they know 
little or nothing of prison-life. The governor knows when he 
may expect them and has everything ready. They taste the 
skilly and pronounce it “excellent.” Of course it has not yet 
been adulterated by the “ cleaners.” 

I cannot but think that many prison evils which now exist 
would be speedily abolished were they known to persons in 
authority outside the prisons. I have not in this article referred 
to a quarter of the prisoners’ grievances (not imaginary, but real 
grievances) of which I have had personal experience, and if the 
opportunity presents itself I may here, or elsewhere, return to 
the subject. 

Before I close, however, I should like to relate one little inci- 
dent which occurred one day in the prison exercise-yard. It was 
afternoon and raining hard. A “visiting justice” entered the 
yard while the prisoners were at exercise. He stepped gingerly 
to avoid the pools of water which were gathered on the pave- 
ment. He apparently did not wish to wet his patent leather 
shoes and white gaiters, and he was equally careful to shield his 
silk hat with his silk umbrella. 

“ Halt !” was shouted by a principal warder, and the prisoners 
halted. They were then asked if they had any applications to 
make to the visiting justice. A young Irishman of good family, 
and who was well-to-do in the outer world, stepped forward, as 
also did an old grey-whiskered and almost totally bald-headed 
prisoner—what little hair he had on his head being perfectly 
white. The young Irishman politely asked permission for his 
solicitor to visit him to take his instructions about some of his 
property, otherwise, he said, he might lose it. The applicant 
spoke quite respectfully, but did not uncover his head. 

“Tell him to take his cap off,’ said the visiting justice to a 
warder. 


“ Take off your cap,” shouted the warder to the young Irishman, 
15 
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“ With all due respect, sir, I decline,” was the polite answer, 
addressed not to the warder but to the visiting justice. “It is 
raining fast, and I—” 

“Tell him to go away,” interrupted the visiting justice, red in 
the face with suppressed rage, and addressing, not the prisoner, 
but the warder. 

“Go back!” bellowed the warder at the prisoner, and the 
young Irishman returned to the line of prisoners without having 
his application either refused or granted. 

Meanwhile the grey-whiskered old prisoner had been standing 
cap in hand, the rain falling fast upon his poor bald head. The 
visiting justice held his umbrella over himself alone. 


JOHN DAWSON. 





A LAST FAREWELL. 


LEAN o’er me, love; stoop down and lay your cheek 
Against my own: ah! how I long to throw 
My arms around your neck and kiss you, though 
To answer thus my body is too weak. 
What greater hope and comfort could I seek 
In this all-dreaded hour than parting so,— 
Your love the latest thing my senses know, 
And your dear name the last my lips shall speak ? 


Now on my eyelids falls the shadow of death ; 
‘Tis thus I dreamed of dying,—hand in hand ; 
And I have prayed that in the silent land 
My spirit may with yours its oneness keep, 
So that my heart may hear what your heart saith, 
Dance when you smile and sorrow when you weep! 





J. G. F. NICHOLSON. 
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A NOTE ON THE NEW IMPERIALISM. 


TuHE old partizan watchwords, Liberal for watchword, Tory for 
countersign, are becoming obsolete. Their significance has 
long been almost arbitrary, and their serviceableness is now 
more than doubtful. But no substitutes have yet been agreed 
upon, some, indeed, hoping that none may be required. There 
was the proposal for a great national party so-called, to super- 
cede party government, it may be inferred. The group system 
is now on trial in Parliament, and more conclusively in Paris. 
And other arrangements more or less fanciful may be sketched 
out by the theorist ad libitum. Still, on the whole, it is more 
probable, as it may be more desirable, that in the future two 
great parties should face each other in the State as of old, alter- 
nately obtaining control of the executive machine. The question 
then arises—it is of no mere academical interest—what is to be 
the dividing line between the two coming parties? How shall 
we name them, their principles and their aims? Are they to 
be parties, not blind factions of “Ins and Outs,” “ Blues and 
Greens,” “Republicans and Democrats?” If self-interest, the 
natural but scarce ennobling love of place, is not to be the 
rising statesman’s sole guide, in obedience to what maxims, to 
what political principle shall he walk ? 

A priori, a general answer to these questions is suggested by 
the nature of the change which has destroyed the old order of 
politics. And if on both sides something has already been done 
to shape it in a particular sense, it is by those who have been 
mindful of this truism. The disintegration of the old parties 
began with the shifting of the national centre of gravity, of 
power, represented by the covering of the suffrage to almost the 
lowest limit; and the formation of the new must proceed under 
the influence of the same great change. Both of them obviously 
must address themselves to the new masters of the State. It has 
been readily foreseen what political dialect will be heard on one 
side. Socialism, the appeal to the voters to use their new power 
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(in the old class fashion) to secure their interest by the machinery 
of Government, thus correcting the iniquity of history real or 
supposed, has not been slow to declare itself. A party with 
socialist tendencies was at once assumed to be inevitable ; nay, 
we have been told some time ago that “we are all Socialists 
now.” It is far otherwise with the second of our coming parties: 
for it, a name and a cry, a leader even and a cause in the popular 
sense, are still to find. So commonly has this been admitted, 
that formal attempts, as I have said, have not been wanting to: 
supply these deficiencies. No such artificial incubation of a new 
party can possibly be successful. On the other hand, it would 
appear that in the natural way something has been done to form 
such a party, which may perhaps become worthy of the imperial 
style. It is this effort, this political birth that may be described 
as “ New Imperialism,” by which I would indicate a new group- 
ing of men, an intellectual movement, a revivifying of principle, 
now actually in progress, finding expression in contemporary 
literature and plainly proclaiming the formation of a great party. 
It is not here intended to go beyond the simple description of 
this process, and of the lines on which it is advancing. 

New in this connexion is no conventional epithet. New 
Imperialism in that it works, not for an Emperor (we are not 
ready for that yet), but for the Empire. It exists to protect the 
interest, not of one class, but of all. It has no doctrine of slavish 
submission to preach ; far from that, it is first and last an appeal 
to the pride of race and the pride of life. Therein it contrasts 
antithetically with Socialism; which, at another cardinal point, 
it nearly approaches. Emphatically a call to action, it has the 
inevitable character of energy, strenuousness, and practicability. 
And the Imperialist, desiring like the Socialist to direct and 
control the new forces at work, displays like him a certain in- 
difference to purely theoretical considerations. ‘This aversion to 
mere dialectic, this impatience of abstract speculation, is a 
tendency notable enough, in spite of its being negative. It seems 
to be no mere passing weariness of debate, but a profound dis- 
trust justifiable both by experience and in pyre reason. That 
is, the hundred years’ war of the theorists i¢ over; a peace is 
proclaimed by exhaustion. On one side it is seen that threatened 
institutions, creeds demolished in theory, live long. Destructive: 
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criticism has done its best (or its worst), with no result at all 
commensurate with the expenditure of time and of words. On 
the other side it is noted that science itself claims no absolute 
‘sovereignty beyond the fairyland of mathematics; has repeatedly 
admitted its inability to find a formula for the complex problems 
of social and personal life. For some such deep-seated reasons 
as these, both Socialism and New Imperialism press on to 
achievement, and appear somewhat scornful of mere logical 
symmetry. It is one, but not the only tendency now strongly 
felt by every man who is of his time. 

Given the passion for action which is common to the two 
parties, their objects are far enough apart. And again, the 
principle of division is capable of clear and simple expression. 
The practical measures of Socialism are well enough understood. 
By some mechanical redistribution of property in land, or in 
other things, it is proposed that the people should turn their 
newly-acquired power to profitable account. An attractive pro- 
gramme, no doubt, in many ways, yet with this serious draw- 
back: it amounts to an invitation to Englishmen to embark on 
a career which neither they, nor their fathers, nor any great 
nation has hitherto followed. Now, the Imperialist has at least 
this advantage: he does not ask of men to face the terrors of 
the unknown. He, too, would spur them to action, but always 
in obedience to the voice of experience. His love of strenuous- 
ness is governed by his respect for history. It is, indeed, the 
historical spirit which on his side gives its whole colour to the 
movement. The Imperialist’s hopes are based on his knowledge 
of the national character, his appeal is to its historical conscience. 
He believes in its rough manliness, its sturdy independence, its 
tough spirit of endurance; he admires its, stark common-sense. 
“ By doing thus and thus,” he is constantly saying, “ your fathers 
became wealthy and strong; if you would be like them, go with 
might and main, go and do likewise. You have vast opportunities 
and the whole world before you, where they had only a little 
island.” Everywhere he is for setting men free to work, for 
arousing them to do all that is in them to accomplish. Yet he 
would have them put their trust in no legal redistribution of 
property and of gardens, but in their own right hands. It is the 
same historical spirit which informs the New Imperialism in its 
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treatment of the practical problems of the day. It approves the 
steady and impartial administration of the law and the mainten- 
ance of order, for on that the English people has always insisted, 
even in revolution; the multiplying of fleets and reorganisation 
of the army, for English sailors and soldiers have built up the 
Empire ; the advancement and protection of commerce, for this 
has been the chief concern of English statesmen for three 
centuries. Naturally the Imperialist is for founding new colonies 
and holding fast to the old. For just and resolute government 
in Ireland, coupled with wise administration, but not for a 
revival of the semi-mythical Heptarchy. In brief, he is for large 
and patriotic measures boldly conceived and prudently executed, 
which cannot be confounded with the showy and spasmodic 
policy imputed (falsely, as he thinks) to Lord Beaconsfield. 
Thus Imperialism, like Socialism, is for action, but always on 
the lines which have led to success and prosperity in the past. 

It has been said that the tendencies of the new movement are 
not unrepresented in contemporary literature. They have found 
clear and consistent expression in the pages of the “ National 
Observer,” a journal which for some time and without pre- 
sumption assumed the style of an “Imperial Review.” There 
seems no inconvenience in relying on such authority, if it be 
kept in mind that opinions printed in a newspaper are important 
only in so far as they give voice to the inarticulate thought and 
feeling of men of enlightenment and energy. ‘There is here no 
intention of exaggerating the influence of the sheet named not 
of the fourth estate in general. When Mr. Greenwood, who ought 
to know, assures us that the power of the older newspapers is 
déclining; it may be replied that it remains true now and always 
that any new doctrine or tendency whatever, whether in art, 
politics, science, or religion, must find its first expression in 
literature. Later, indeed, it may very well become independent 
of its original or of any journalistic organ. 

Be that as it may, it is to the “ National Observer” that I 
would refer readers of “Time” to complete the picture here 
begun. The tone of the New Imperialism, both in politics, 
and in other matters now to be touched upon, is nowhere so 
faithfully rendered. Naturally the new movement has its dis- 
tinctive methods of handling social and personal questions; and 
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so in literature, the arts, and science. None of these are in- 
different to it, and it deals with them with the vigour and 
freedom of Socialism, rather than with the half-hearted in- 
difference of the older parties. His energy alone were enough 
to distinguish the Imperialist from the old Conservative of thirty 
years ago. The policy of masterly inactivity, the spirit of timid 
and passive opposition has no charms for him. Where they 
were for risking nothing, for resting on their oars and admiring 
the trophies won by their fathers, he sees that to stand still is 
impossible. The law of organic life admits of no exceptions. 
Where there is not growth there must be decay: the Empire 
must either advance or fall back. In the same way he has 
abandoned what one may call the attitude of Lord Salisbury, the 
typical “ Saturday Reviewer ;” the cynical or, at all events, purely 
negative criticism of men and of things. Lastly, and this is all 
important, politically speaking he has no class prejudices. His 
social sympathies he keeps for society: in politics he is ready to 
accept the new conditions to work with the new men. These 
three qualities, energy in action, positive virtue, and a democratic 
impartiality in politics were all of them, and especially the last, 
impossible to the old Conservative or country party. Now 
political privilege may be good or bad, but under the new order 
it cannot stand alone. 

As opposed to Socialists again, the Imperialist regards many 
social questions, so-called, as properly class or personal questions. 
He is ever on his guard against class legislation, which is 
intended to benefit one section at the expense of another and of 
the common weal. He is not violently interested in sexual 
matters nor in the liquor traffic. For these be personal matters 
within the individual jurisdiction. Questions, indeed, which 
every healthy citizen, who is of age, must and does settlé for 
himself. He does not regard it as the politician’s duty to play 
spiritual director to the weak or wanton brother. He looks upon 
the interminable discussion of other people’s private affairs in 
public as mere magnified gossip. 

No account of the new movement would be complete without 
reference to its artistic vitality. Here it is equally hostile to 
the sleepy or venal indifference of the commercial classes, and to 
the feeble sentimentalism of the dilettante. A true renaissance 
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in its character; it recognises the many-sided militant nature of 
man, and instead of starving one active member at the expense 
of the others, aims at giving a vigorous impulse to all. For the 
proof of this, one must again turn to the “Imperial Review” 
already referred to. Here, at last, you have the plain spoken 
criticism of writers who are transparently honest and have the 
true interest of the arts and of literature at heart. Mr. Brander 
Matthews, an ingenious American author, has recently denounced 
the chief critical newspapers in London, on the score of their 
criticism, advertisement drugged or hopelessly apathetic; the 
antedeluvian “ Spectator ” being a conspicuous offender. But he 
has not and dare not have included the “ National Observer” 
in his list. In its pages the golden rule of criticism has been 
religiously observed : to flatter neither the dead nor the living, to 
leave mediocrity mercilessly in the cold, uncoddled, unnoticed, 
and undeceived. It takes the theatre and the picture gallery as 
seriously as the library. It will have none of the Philistinism of 
the British play-house, nor of literature that insists on express- 
ing itself in paint. It keeps its patriotism for the forum, not for 
the green room, the studio, or the study. It has smitten the 
Puritan from Hoy to Exeter Hall. Best of all, it is no re- 
specter of persons nor of vested interests in art. This is, 
perhaps, its most valuable service in this kind. The good- 
natured man of our audience is apt to treat the successful 
speculator in art as having acquired a title to his position by pre- 
scription, which it is unfair to call in question. But art laughs at 
commercial laws. The artist, unlike the shopkeeper, has never 
acquired the good-will of his own business. From the first 
he is a trustee for the past, whose only duty is to keep alive its 
traditions, and to hand on all that he has to his successor when 
the future requires it. 

Take it all round and the New Imperialist appears as one re- 
jecting any surrender to weakness, whether prompted by 
sympathy or by despondency. Let others give way because 
they are weary of the strife, or because the weak are weary ; he 
sees nothing for it but to push on and bid those who can keep 
up with him be of good cheer. To put it all in a sentence, if 
Socialism appeals to the weak for the weak, the New Imperialism 
appeals to the strong for the strong—believing the English to be 
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a strong race, believing also that the race is ever to the 
swift, and the victory to the valiant. I have made it no part of 
my business to criticise the new party nor to estimate its chances 
as against those of Socialism. Probably both parties will have 
their victories ; we may expect to see municipalisation here and 
decentralisation there, and many fiscal experiments; but also, I 
venture to hope,'a true and vigorous renaissance of English life. 
The merit of being thoroughly alive and mightily in earnest it 
seems impossible to deny to either side. For both there is pro- 
bably room and work to do in a country like England where the 
ranks of the selfish and indolent rich, and also of poor feeble folk, 
are recruited with alarming rapidity. 


CHARLES GRAY ROBERTSON. 





A RIVER RONDEAU. 


How sweet to-night the river glides, 
With restful swell of sleeping tides, 
Beneath Diana’s crescent-car ! 
Thick-gemmed with many a trembling star, 
With sighing music on she slides. 


Grey alders whisper on her sides, 
Her bosom, lovely as a bride’s, 
Shows white with gleam of nenuphar, 
How sweet to-night ! 


One splash! The flashing water hides 
A weary woman who confides 
To its great heart her shame and scar. 
She deems the Rest man cannot mar, 
The Peace that in its depths abides, 
How sweet to-night ! 


I. ZANGWILL, 






































MOONFLITTERS. 


IN all large cities and towns in England, and particularly in the 
metropolis, it is well known that a vast number of persons evade 
payment of rent by removing their furniture and baggage from 
the premises they occupy. 

This practice, which is sometimes called “shooting the moon” 
and sometimes making a moonlight flight, almost entirely prevails 
among tenants of houses and furnished and unfurnished lodgings. 
Quarterly tenants, however, appear to have the strongest mduce- 
ments to resort to this dishonesty, as they are generally the 
greatest gainers by doing so. 

Now, although the immediate landlords in these cases are 
legally entitled to follow and distrain the goods thus wrongly 
removed for thirty days after the rent is due, and for this purpose 
to break open places wherein they are concealed, unless the 
furniture has been bond fide sold, it is comparatively seldom 
that such property can be distrained, even when the landlords, or 
those by whom they are employed, have every reason to believe 
that it is hidden in any particular enclosure. The cause of this 
difficulty is owing to the necessity of landlords being legally 
obliged, before seizing the goods, to declare that they are the 
identical articles taken away to evade payment of rent, and such 
condition they can but seldom comply with. Greengrocers and 
other owners of vans resort to various devices to prevent the 
police and the public from making complaints, or even noticing 
that goods are removed for this purpose. An immense number 
of landlords of houses in London and other large cities and towns 
in Great Britain have suffered severe losses by the so-called 
“moonflitting” of their tenants. An owner of more than a 
hundred houses in the metropolis, who has frequently been thus 
victimised, told the writer that the chances of a landlord dis- 
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training goods removed to evade payment of rent in this district 
is almost nil, and that it is merely a waste of time to attempt ‘to 
discover them. This, he added, was not only his experience, 
but that which other landlords had told him was theirs. The 
importance, therefore, of obtaining first-class references as to the 
character of a greater number of incoming tenants of houses who 
arrange to pay their rent quarterly cannot be over-estimated. 
As a great part of these testimonials are unreliable, owners and 
lessees of house property make a large percentage of bad debts 
by their tenants from the malpractices referred to. 

It is common with some occupiers of houses, who desire to 
defraud their landlords of rent, to remove portions of their goods 
at short intervals about a fortnight or so before quarter day, or 
to sell part of the property to some furniture dealer ; so that when 
the rent becomes due there are either no goods in the house to 
distrain, or only a few articles which will not pay for more than 
a small fraction of the amount owing for occupation. 

Again, there are numerous quarterly tenants who, on account, 
of subletting nearly the whole of their houses in unfurnished 
apartments, have but very little furniture therein themselves. 
This class, therefore, have additional facilities of fraudulently 
removing goods to avoid distraints for rent compared with the 
tenants who furnish their houses throughout, as the latter would 
often require several vans or waggons for the removal of their 
household goods, which would occupy a whole day, or two 
evenings—a fact which would cause these persons to be suspected 
of wrongfully taking the property away. But the former tenants 
can generally remove their own limited goods in less than an 
hour in one vehicle, 

A vast number of moonshooting quarterly tenants are particu- 
larly blameworthy, because, in addition to evading payment of 
rent, they have actually been in receipt of a considerable fund from 
subletting by far the greater number of their rooms. to lodgers, 
whereby the former have not merely lived for a considerable 
time rent free, but in many cases have received sufficient cash 
from these lodgers to provide themselves and their families with 
provisions, clothing, and other necessaries. They have often, also, 
a further opportunity of defrauding their landlords by asserting 
that the goods so removed beiong two their lodgers. 
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A vast number of lodging-house keepers are under the impres- 
sion that they: will escape being victimised by their tenants if the 
latter bring with them a substantial quantity of luggage. Many 
instances have, however, occurred in which this has proved almost 
worthless, as it merely consisted ot very inferior portmanteaus 
and boxes filled with heavy rubbish. Bills have therefore been 
allowed to run up to a large amount for rent in arrear, in the belief 
that the value of this luggage will considerably exceed the amount 
owing. Although some lodgers have been unable to take away 
their baggage or any large box or other receptacle for goods with- 
out paying their landlord’s claim for rent, they have nevertheless 
cheated the latter out of this charge, or the greater portion of it, 
by removing all the valuable contents of their cheap portmanteaus 
and boxes in several small parcels, almost daily, or in huge coat 
pockets. This disreputable practice has also been much resorted 
to by those who may be called moonflitting hotel guests. In 
some instances bricks and other heavy worthless articles have 
been put in the old boxes, in substitution of the saleable articles 
taken out, in order to add to the weight of such receptacles, so 
as to cause hotel and lodging-house keepers to think that they 
contained articles of value. 

As to the old grievance of lodgers in furnished apartments 
making moonlight flights, by bolting therefrom at one or two 
o'clock in the morning, this has greatly diminished both in 
London as well as in Manchester and Liverpool and other large 
cities and towns during the last twenty years. Before this 
period a very great proportion of lodgers were able to defraud the 
lodging-house keepers of their rent, because the former merely 
brought with them as their baggage a small portmanteau or bag, 
which they could easily carry out at midnight or in the early 
hours of the morning without being detected by their landlords 
or their servants. During recent years, however, lodging-house 
keepers generally demand their rent in advance from their 
lodgers, or security for its payment, if the latter omit to bring 
with them such luggage as cannot be taken away by their owners 
to evade the payment of rent. 

Another class of moonshooters in our larger cities and towns 
are those who incur debts with tradesmen in the neighbourhood 
where they reside, and then quit the houses or apartments they 
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occupy, and betake themselves with their household effects tc 
some other dwelling in another part of the same city or town. 
By this base misconduct, and by concealing their new residences 
to their unfortunate creditors, the latter are, in the vast majority 
of cases, unable to recover anything from them, for they are 
generally a class dead to all self-respect and moral obligation. 
They are also often guilty of the same practices in the new neigh - 
bourhoods to which they go to reside. Small general shop- 
keepers in the metropolis are great losers by these contemptible 
people, as much of the business of these tradesmen is done upon 
credit. Even when the new abode of their debtors is discovered, 
many of these shopkeepers do not summon them for the recovery 
of the amounts due to them, as this step generally causes these 
debtors to remove their residence into another locality unknown 
to such creditors. 

By far the most audacious methods of moonflitting occasionally 
practised are those which house tenants adopt to remove a valu- 
able portion of their goods on which a distress or execution has 
been levied, and when the “ men in possession ” or bailiffs are in 
the house to prevent this. When a man is put into possession. 
under a warrant of distress for rent, or on a writ of execution, in 
a moderately sized house, it often happens that he remains in one 
room between the time of. seizure and sale of the goods, although 
the bailiff in pursuance of his status is at liberty to roam all over 
the house at will, to protect the interest of the superior landlord 
or execution creditor. Taking advantage of this lax custom 
which is owing to the practice of debtors, for their own con- 
venience, furnishing “the man in possession ” with more food and 
beer than he would be legally entitled to if he walked about the 
house as he should to better protect the seized goods, the debtors, 
while the bailiff is partaking of his meals in the room allotted to 
him, and at other opportune moments, often succeed in getting 
various valuable articles removed from the house which otherwise 
would have been sold for benefit of the persons who seized them. A 
curious case of this kind occurred a few years ago in the metropolis. 
One Sunday evening, between the seizure of the goods in a 
house in a respectable square and their sale, although there were 
two men in possession, who were in the drawing-room on the first 
floor front at the time, a quantity of goods in boxes and other 
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receptacles were taken out of the house up the area steps by the 
tenant, assisted by two maid-servants, and put upon a cab in 
a side street, which had been procured to remove them to another 
house taken by the debtor four miles off. The bailiffs did not 
perceive this fraud, though, had they been looking out of the 
window at the time, they could not have failed to do so. 

In the metropolis it sometimes occurs that men in possession 
state to the tenants of the houses whose goods are seized that 
they wish to go out for a certain limited time to get refreshments, 
or for some private business of their own, and ask the house- 
holders not only to let them in again immediately upon their 
return, but not to mention the fact of their short absence to their 
employers. Tenants generally gladly comply with this request, 
as it not only sometimes enables them to remove a valuable 
quantity of the seized goods when the bailiffs are away, but 
encourages the former to do so even after they. have readmitted 
them, owing to the supposition that in consequence of the indul- 
gence granted to these despised employés the latter will connive 
at the fraud. In this conjecture the tenants are generally right ; 
for they often succeed in removing a limited quantity of their 
goods, for the want of reasonable efforts on the part of the bailiffs 
to prevent them from so doing. The writer recollects a case in 
which an execution was levied on a householder’s goods, and the 
“man in possession” was almost daily in and out of the house 
between the time of seizure and sale, and he was engaged by the 
tenant and his wife in going errands. Great opportunities were 
thus given to deprive the execution creditor of portions of the 
seized goods he was entitled to. Many lodgers are very much to 
blame by often assisting householders to deprive landlords and 
execution creditors of seized goods, as the lodgers declare that 
important portions of the householders’ goods belong to the former, 
and they take possession of such until after the sale of those 
goods as are supposed to belong to the householders, and then 
hand back the property entrusted to them to these tenants. 


NXVILLE PORTER. 
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“A DOLL’S HOUSE” REPAIRED 


BY 


ISRAEL ZANGWILL AND ELEANOR MARX AVELING. 


IBSEN’S play, which has been seen, read, or read about by all in- 
terested in the contemporary drama, undoubtedly, on the whole, 
deserves the admiration with which it has been received in Eng- 
land. But the play has certain shortcomings, and these short- 
comings have, as it seems to us, been rightly pointed out by the 
English critics, whose sound English common-sense revolts at 
the manifestly impossible, nay, immoral conclusion of “ A Doll’s 
House.” We venture, therefore, to call their attention to our 
“Repaired Doll’s House,’ which we believe will give every 
satisfaction. Our repairs not only adhere to English com- 
mon-sense; we have restored what was evidently Ibsen's 
original idea. In the process of reconstruction we have, 
so to speak, made our bricks with the straw from the thatch of 
the original “Doll’s House.” There is hardly a phrase or an 
idea in our work which will not be found in the original, and 
we are convinced that Ibsen himself will prefer our repaired 
upper story to his own which is so weak. 

To those who think it wrong, even in the interests of decency, 
morality, and good sense, to interfere in any way with the work 
of the Great Architect Ibsen, we plead the noble precedent set by 
Messrs. Herman and Jones (Henry Arthur) who went to far 
greater lengths than we have done, and who transformed the 
“Doll’s House” past all recognition. And while we gladly 
acknowledge the good work and better intentions of Messrs. 
Herman and Jones, we claim for ourselves, that although we have 
purified the drainage of the “Doll’s House” as thoroughly as 
they did, we have not found it necessary to seriously alter the 
building in order to carry out these sanitary repairs. We repeat, 
we have carried out our work absolutely in accordance with the 
original plan of the Norwegian Architect, as any one may see by 
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reading the top of page 377 in Mr. William Archer's painfully 
literal reproduction. 


Finally, we rejoice that the door of the “ Doll’s House” may 
at last be hospitably thrown open to the English public, and that 


the most modest woman may enter its portals without bringing 
a blush to the cheeks of the Daily Telegraph. 


[Ibsen’s “ Doll’s House” deals with the relations between Tor- 
vald Helmer and his wife, Nora. Seven years before the play 
begins, Helmer—then only a poor clerk—has been sick unto 
death. The doctors tell his wife two things alone can save him: 
that he shall be kept in ignorance of the seriousness of his illness, 
and that he shall have a long rest in a warm, southern climate. 
Nora, to save her husband’s life, borrows money from one Krogstad 
on her father’s security. Unhappily at this time her father too 
is stricken down, and dying. She cannot disturb her father’s 
last hours, and knowing that he would certainly help her in 
her sore need, she signs his name—quite unconscious that she is 
thus committing the heinous crime of forgery. With the money 
thus obtained she takes her husband—he fancying the money 
has been left them by his father-in-law who has now died—to 
the South, and so saves his life. 

For eight years they have lived together in perfect accord and 
happiness, and three children have been born to them. Nora, 
meanwhile, has been working surreptitiously—copying MSS. late 
into the night and doing fancy work, to pay off the debt she has 
contracted. But Krogstad, in whose hands is the forged docu- 
ment, is a man of more than doubtful character. Krogstad is 
employed at the Bank of which, when the play begins, Helmer 
has just been made manager. Helmer resents the familiarities 
of this man—whom he has known from childhood—and dismisses 
him from his position in the Bank. Krogstad then threatens 
Nora that he will tell her husband everything. She tries to get 
him retained at the Bank ; fails, and Krogstad writes to Helmer. 
This letter he throws into the letter-box. Nora manages to kee 
her husband from opening the box, and, meanwhile, an old 
school-fellow of Nora’s has appeared on the scene. Mrs. Linden, 
a widow who had married for money not for love, has known 
and cared for Krogstad in the old days; she learns that the man 
is struggling hard to regain his lost position in society, and 
promises, indeed offers, to become his wife. In his new-found 
happiness Krogstad is anxious to make others happy, and he 
again writes to Helmer :—Helmer has nothing to fear from him. 
He will not betray Nora.—During all this time Nora has passed 
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through an agony of terror and despair. She knows the letter 
that will tell her husband all is in the box: by getting him to 
teach her the tarentella she is to dance at a fancy-dress ball, by 
coaxing and cajolery she keeps him from reading his letters. At 
last on their return from the ball Helmer takes his key, opens 
the box, and goes to his room with his correspondence. He reads 
the first letter from Krogstad telling him of his wife’s forgery. 
Horrified, he re-enters and taxes her with her crime. It is at 
this point that we take up the play. Certain critics of a new- 
fangled order have maintained that all through the. play there is 
abundant evidence that Nora is not the childish creature her 
husband takes her for. They say that a woman who could for 
years work hard,—“ copying” late into the night; who could stint 
herself while lavishing care on her husband and children, was not 
merely a butterfly. They say that for eight years Nora has been 
expecting some convincing proof that her husband is really the 
noble man she takes him for and loves, and is thus all along 
preparing for the decisive and independent course of action 
she determines upon when she discovers that Helmer is not 
what she has fancied him. They maintain that there is no 
sudden development of the fibbing, macaroon-eating doll of 
the first act into the strong self-reliant woman of the 
third act. They even deny Nora wasa doll. For eight years, 
they say, the gunpowder has been accumulating ; the husband’s 


‘fierce anger, his (from Nora’s point of view) seltishness and want 


of principle in making light, when he is safe, of the very things 
he condemns so sternly when in danger, are the torch that set 
the powder a-blazing. According to these fruits secs the whole 
play is at once true in art and true to nature. And we regret to 
say that there are even women so lost to all the Hwiqweiblische as 
to declare it possible a woman would leave husband and children 
because she thinks it best for husband and children and not 
simply because she has a lover. 

Against this new school—happily in England a small one— 
the older, the respectable, the really responsible critics have pro- 
tested. They have shown how immoral the play is; how 
ridiculous—and hateful—the conception of a woman deliberately 
abandoning husband and children must be to an English 
audience. In accordance with these clean, wholesome ideas of 
morality we have slightly altered the third act of the “ Doll’s 
House ”—alterations that we believe in accord with Ibsen’s real 
intentions, and that cannot fail to satisfy the English sense of 
morality and decency. We begin with the scene where Nora— 
knowing her husband has now read Krogstad’s letter—in her 
half-childish agony of fear thinks of drowning herself to spare 
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her husband’s reputation, and to save him from taking her 
sin upon himself, as she is convinced he will do. We start from p. 
374 (line 14 from bottom) of Mr. Archer’s reproduction. ] 


Nora (with wild eyes gropes about her, seizes Helmer’s 
domino, throws tt round her, and whispers quickly, hoarsely). 
Never to see him again! Never, never, never. (7hrows her 
shawl over her head.) Never to see the children again. Never, 
never, Qh, that black, icy water! Oh, that bottomless—! If 
it were only over! Now he has it; he’s reading it. Oh, no, no, 
no, not yet. Torvald, good-bye! Good-bye, my little ones! 
(She ts about to rush out, when Helmer enters, and stands with a 

letter in his hand.) 


Fel.—Nora.! 

Nora (shrieking )—Ahb! 

Hel—What is this? Do you know what is in this letter ? 

Nora—Yes, 1 know. Yes, I know. Oh! don't be cross, 
Torvald ! 

Hel. (holds her ).—What does it mean ? 

Nora (tries to free herself)—ULet me go! You can’t save me, 
Torvald! 

Hel. (falling back)—True! Is it true what he writes? No, 
no. It’cannot be true. 

Nora.—Please don’t scold me! I have loved you beyond all 
else in the world. 

Hel—Pshaw—no silly evasions ! 

Nora (coming nearer to him ).—Torvald. 

Hel.—Wretched woman! What have you done ? 

Nova.—Oh, Torvald! You can’t save me! 

Hel—I don’t want any melodramatic airs. (Locks the door.) 
Here you shall stay and give an account of yourself. Do 
you understand what you have done ? 

| Nora (looks at him, with tears streaming down her face, and 
gradually becomes hysterical).—Yes, I begin to understand it. 

Hel. (walking up and down).—Oh, what an awful awakening ! 
During all these eight years—she who was my pride and joy—a 
hypocrite, a liar—worse, worse—a criminal. Oh, the hideous- 
ness of it! Ugh! Ugh! 


(Nora sobs more and more hysterically.) 


Hel.—I ought to have foreseen something of the kind. All 
your father’s dishonesty—don’t make such a noise—I say your 
father’s dishonesty—you have inherited; no religion, no morality, 
no sense of duty. Howl am punished for shielding him! | 
did it for your sake and you reward me like this. 
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Nora (sobbing ).—Like this! Like this! 

Hel.—You have destroyed my whole happiness. You have 
ruined my future. Oh, it’s frightful to think of! I am in the 
power of a scoundrel; he can do whatever he pleases with me, 
demand whatever he chooses, and I must submit. And all this 
disaster is brought upon me by an unprincipled woman. 

Nora.—I did it for your sake! 

Hel_—Oh, no fine phrases. Your father too was always ready 
with them. What good is it to me that you “did it for my 
sake” as you say? No good in the world! He can publish the 
story all the same ; I might even be suspected of collusion. People 
will think I was at the bottom of it all and egged you on. And 
for all this I have you to thank—you, whom I have done nothing 
but pet and spoil during our whole married life. Do you under- 
stand now what you have done to me? 

Nova (in a voue choked with sobs ).—Yes. 

Hel—It’s impossible. I can’t grasp it. But we must come to 
an understanding. ‘Take that shawl off. Take it off, I say! 1 
must try to pacify him in one way or another—the secret must 
be kept, cost what it may. As for ourselves, we must live as we 
have always done; but, of course, only in the eyes of the world. 
Of course you will continue to live here. But the children cannot 
be left in your charge. I dare not trust them to you. (Vora 
sinks shrieking on the floor at his feet.) Oh, to have to say this 
to one I have loved so tenderly—whom I still—but no, that is all 
past—henceforward, our happy home is ruined, But I must 
save the ruins, the shreds, the show of it. 


(Nora rises and stands with clasped hands.) 


Nora.—Qh, Torvald! What is to be done? How can you 
ever forgive me? How can we save the shreds, the show of it ? 

Hel—I must see Krogstad at once. I'll send for him. 
(Nora stands motionless. Helmer goes to door and calls) Ellen ! 

Ell. (at door, half-dressed ).—Y es, sir. 

ffe/l—Put on your shawl and run across to Mr. Krogstad’s. 
Say I must see him at once. 


Ell—yYes, sir. ( Exit.) 


(Helmer strides up and down. Nora sinks into a chatr, hiding 
her face in her hands.) 


Fel—A dust cloud of lies will contaminate the whole air of 
the house. I shall have to make terms with this man, and 
they'll say at the Bank that I’m’ under petticoat government 
after all, That I have no will, no firmness. Every breath the 
children breathe will contain some germ of evil. 

Nora (interrupting )—Oh! You said so, Torvald, you said so, 
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but I never thought the words would apply to this house—to 
our beautiful home, that you had made so happy. 


(A sound of steps heard.) 


Hel—Hide yourself, Nora. You mustn't be seen. 

Nora.-—Oh! let me stay. I cannot bear to think of what he 
may say to you. 

Hel—No. You wouldn’t understand. My shoulders are 
broad enough to bear the whole burden. 

Nora.—Let me share it with you, as wife and husband should. 

Hel—You have done enough harm already. You have ruined 
my home. Let me save the shreds of it. 


(Nora goes towards the first room—that of the children. Helmer 
stops her.) 


Hel—Not there. Gotomy study. Not to the children. 


(Nora leans her head against door of the children’s room, then 
rushes hurriedly into the study.) 


Enter KROGSTAD. 


Krog.—What do you want, Torvald ? 

Hel—You know well enough. Let us come to the point at 
once. Were men—not a couple of hysterical women. 

Krog—How much can you afford ? 

Hel.—How much do you want ? 

Krog.—There was a time when I wanted merely revenge 
and rescue from the mud for myself. But nowa happy turn in my 
life—however—this happy turn brings with it a need of money. 
In a word, I’m going to be married. 

Hel— You married! Why, who would marry you ? 

Krog.—Mrs. Linden. 

Hel—What! How could you dare to ask my wife’s friend ? 

Krog.—I didn’t. She proposed to me. 

flel—She proposed! Well, I always suspected she was no 
better than she should be. What can one expect from a woman 
who has earned her own living ? 

Krog.—But supposing she had to earn her living ? 

Hel—Women of our class never should have to. In women 
of the lower classes it may be a necessity, and even very laud- 
able. But for ours! It is a degradation, a destroying of all 
that is sweetest and most womanly. It makes them flat-chested 
and flat-footed. The women of our class should be the guardians 
of the hearth; the spirit of beauty and holiness sanctifying 
home-life. And then it is so ugly to see a woman work. It 
shocks one’s sense of ideal womanliness. And what is worse, it 
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makes the wife independent of her husband. What happiness 
can you hope for in a union with such a woman ? 

Krog.—Of course I shall stop Christina working. I will make 
her my. true helpmate by making her dependent upon me. 

Hel.—I am glad to see you are awakening to a higher ideal of 
life and its duties. If you succeed in this you may yet make it 
a true marriage. Well, will you be satisfied with this ?—( Hands 
him a bundle of notes.) 

Krog. (counts them—aside).—F¥or the present. (Aloud.) My 
friend! (Moved.) But there is one thing more. I want to 
regain my footing in the world. I want to rise—and you will 
help me. Of course Christina must become a true woman, and 


devote herself to the house and to me. You will let me retain 


my position in the Bank. 
Hel—Very well. (Aszde.) She must resign ; he can go back 


to fill up the vacancy, and so my dignity will not be com- 


promised, » 

Krog.—Thank you, thank you. (Hands him the paper.) 

Hel. (aside ).—Saved ! 

Nora (peeping in at door).—Saved ! 

FTel. (aloud and in the old tone)—But remember that although 
you are now taking her place at the Bank, a woman who has 
once tasted the forbidden fruit of independence is like a pet tiger 
who has once tasted blood. 

Krog.—Well, I’ve as good a chance of domestic felicity as you. 

Hel—What do you mean ? 

Krog.—Why, your wife has worked to earn money this long 
while. 

Hel. (overwhelmed).—Worked! To earn money! What new 
blow is this ? 

Nora (again peeping in at door).—Heavens! Lost! 

Krog.—Well, I know she has. She did copying, working late 
into the night ; and crochet and fancy work—for sale—and last 
Christmas— 

Hel—And I thought she was making paper roses for the 
Christmas tree for the children—herself a sweet child-wife ! 


(Sinks into a chair, hiding hts face.) 


Krog.—It’s understood then. I remain at the Bank ? 

Flel.—Y es. 

Krog—And I shall do my work thoroughly. But you must 
stick to the bargain. If you do, I promise you my silence. | 

Hel_—And now we have spoken face to face, eye to eye. You 
have been frank with me; I am helping you to regain your 
place in the world—nay, more, your self-respect. I have helped 
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to show you the way to a better life and to a true marriage. 
Will you help me to remove the one shadow that lies athw art 
my working hours at the Bank ? 

Krog. ( deeply moved ).—I\ will, I will. 

Hel. (grasps his hand and speaks solemnly).—Don’t call me 
by my Christian name. 

Krog.-—I won't. I promise. Good-night. 

Hel.—Good-night. 

Krog.—God bless you, Tor— Mr. Helmer. 

fHel—God bless you! 


(Exit Krogstad. Nora enters with bowed head.) 


fHel—Nora! You here! 

Sire es, forgive me. I could not but listen while you 
were saving the shreds of our happiness. But, oh, Torvald! 
You have again made the shreds into our beautiful home. I am 
saved, I am saved! 

Flel—And | ? 

Nora.—You too, of course; we are both saved, both of us. 
You've got back the promissory note, you must burn it. We 
must get rid of this hateful thing. It shall be nothing but a 
dream. (She takes the I.0.U. from his hand, throws it on ‘the jire, 
and both watch tt burning.) Th ere! It’s gone! Oh, Torvald, 
Torvald, what a mauvais quart @heure this must have been for 

ou! 

ffel—LI have fought a hard fight during the last fifteen minutes. 

Nora.—And in your agony you saw no other outlet. but to 
take the blame upon yourself. No—we won't think of that 
horror. We will only rejoice and repeat—it’s over, all over! 
Don’t you hear, Torvald? You don’t seem able to grasp it. 
Yes, it’s over. What is this set look on your face? Oh, my 
poor Torvald, I understand ; you can’t believe that I have truly 
repented. But I have, Torvald, I swear it. JI have repented of 
everything. I will never think for myself again. I know all 
you do is-right. 

Ffel._—That’s true. 

NVora.—You loved me as a husband should love his wife. And 
I have been very wicked, very foolish. But you will give me 
back your love; for henceforth I will lean on you. You will 
counsel and ouide me. You would be no true man if my un- 
womanly independence had not made me less dear in your eyes. 
But you mustn't think any more-of the foolish things I did 
before I understood the sin of a wife thinking and acting with- 
out her husband’s leave. I have repented, Torvald ; I swear I 
have repented. 
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Hel.—I sincerely hope you have. (Goes out right.) 

Nora.—No, stay! What are you going todo? (She stands 
at the door.) 

Hel. (instde)—Ym going to have the sheets aired for the 
spare room. 

Nora (at the door).—How thoughtful of you! But there'll 
be plenty of time to-morrow morning to air them for Christina ! 
Oh! how lovely, how cosy our home is, Torvald. She w// like 
being here. (She walks up and down.) You have wings broad 
enough to shield everybody. (She takes a macaroon and eats it.) 
Now that Christina is going to be married, now that she is no 
longer friendless and alone, we can offer her the spare room. It 
is true I told her we hadn’t a spare room, but it was all for love 
of you, Torvald. (ats another macaroon.) 1 thought you 
wouldn’t care to have with us a woman who lived alone. (/e/- 
mer enters with a key in his hand. As he does so, Nora hurriedly 
hides the bag of macaroons.) Why, what’s this ? 

Hel.—It’s the key of the spare room. 

Nora.—But why give it me so late to-night ? 

Hel—I shall not sleep to-night. 

Nora.—But, Torvald, dear— 

Hel. (looking at watch ).—\t’s not so late yet. Sit down, Nora, 
I have much to say to you. (Szts down by table.) 

Nora.—Torvald, what does this mean? Your cold, set face— 

Flel—Sit down. It will take some time. I have much to 
make clear to you. 


(Nora sits at the other side of the table.) 


Nora.—You alarm me. I don’t understand you. - 

Hel.—No, that’s just it. You don’t appreciate me; and I have 
never understood you—till to-night. No, don’t interrupt. Only 
listen to what I say. We must come to a definite arrangement, 
Nora. ’ , 

NVora.—How do you mean ? , 

Fel. (after a pause ).— Does not one thing strike you as we sit 
here ? 

Nora.—What should strike me ? 

Hel.—We have been married eight years. Does it not strike 
you that we have never talked together as man and wife should ? 

Nora—Man and wife! What do you mean ? 

Tel—During eight whole years and more—ever since the day 
we first met—you have never seriously consulted me; you have 
never really sunk yourself in me! 

Nora.—Was I always to trouble you with the petty cares of 
the kitchen ? 
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Hel—Im not talking of kitchens. I say you have never seri- 
ously set yourself to realising what marriage means. 

Nora.—Why, dear Torvald, what had I to do with serious 

ings ? 

Hel—yYou had to do with me. You have never understood 
me. I have had great injustice done me, Nora; first by Krog- 
stad, and then by you. 

Nora—What! By Krogstad and me? By the only two 
people in all the world who now call you by your Christian 
name ? 

Hel.—Yes, it is so, Nora. When I was at school with Krog- 
stad he used to tell me all his opinions, I did not hold them, as 
a rule; and when I did I concealed it. A man like myself can- 
not hold the same opinions on any subject as a Krogstad. Then 
he called me a cad, and chaffed me as I chaffed my little sister. 
Then you came to live in my house. 

Nora.—W hat an expression to use about our marriage ! 

Hel. (undisturbed).— You came to live in my house. I settled 
everything with the greatest propriety, and I hoped you had the 
same tastes as I; but, as 1 see now, you only pretended to have 
them. When I look back on it, you seem to have been living 
here as an actress. You lived by playing tricks on me. Nora, 
you and Krogstad have done me a great wrong. It’s your fault 
if my life is wasted. 

Nora.—Why, Torvald, haven’t you been happy with me ? 

FHel_—No, I thought I was, but I never was. 

Nora.—Not—not happy ? 

Hel—No, only amused. I now see you have only been enter- 
taining me—that our home has been nothing but a play-house. 
Here you have been an actress, just as at home you were your 
papa’s infant phenomenon. And the children, in their turn, will 
grow up actors. I thought it real when you were only playing 
before me, just as the children did when we’ took them to the 
pantomime.” That has been our marriage. 

Nora.—-What do you mean ? 

Hel—You heard what Krogstad told me. You were never 
the helpless, silly song-bird I took you for. When I thought 
you my little lark, my squirrel, you were deceiving me. When 
I first learnt what you had done, I marvelled. Could a little 





1 For the suggestion as to this sister, we have to express our grateful in- 
debtedness to Mr. Jones’s *‘ Breaking a Butterfly.” 

2 Although Ibsen, when he re-writes his ‘ Doll’s-House,” will not be able 
to translate this—pantomimes are not performed in Norway—it is a touch 
which, like the comic lover introduced by Mr. Jones, will please the English 
public, and we trust Mr. Gosse at least will adopt it in the translation of this 
play which we hear he is preparing. 
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squirrel, could a. little lark, take such a step for itself? But 
now I see that all along you have been acting and thinking for 

ourself, This was no sudden transformation. You have been 
consistent all along. You worked to earn money. I should not 
even be surprised if you had tried to feel like a man! 

Nora.—But the money went in housekeeping, never for any- 
thing else. Oh, I know there is trath in what you say, but you 
are too hard on a poor little thing like me—it is breaking a 
butterfly. And if I did violate the true relation of husband and 
wife, I did it for you. Can’t you understand that? You 
remember when you were so ill—well, you were never to suspect 
how ill you were. The doctors came to me privately and told 
me your life was in danger, that you would die unless you went 
to a warmer climate— 

_ Hel. (tmpressively ).—I should have found my way to a warmer 
clime without your interference. 

Nora.—You know I tried to save myself from this crime. I 
told you I longed to have a trip abroad like other young wives ; 
I wept and prayed ; I asked you to remember my condition and 
not thwart me. But you said it was your duty as a husband 
not to yield to my whims and fancies. Very well, I thought: 
But saved you must be ; and then I did—what you now know. 
Oh! forgive me, Torv ald! You said one could retrieve one’s 
character if one owned one’s crime and repented. 

Hel—You resorted to tricks and dodges to conceal from me 
that you had worked to earn money, that you had saved my life 
in an unwomanly manner. It is all this concealment that has 
corrupted you, and makes you unfit to bring up my children in 
the way they should go. 

Nora.—But henceforth it shall be different. Play-acting time 
is over ; now comes the time for education. 

Hel—Whose education, Nora? Yours or the children’s ? 

Nora—Both, my dear Torvald. Oh! ean’t you teach me to 
become a fit wife for you ? 

Hel—That will take time. 

Nora.—And I’m not to educate the children ? 

Hel—lt is impossible. Didn't I tell you only a few minutes 
ago that I could not trust my children to you? 

” Nora.—I thought that was in the excitement of the moment 
Why should you ‘dwell upon that ? 

Hel—No. Iam perfectly calm. The problem of educating 
my children is beyond you. There’s another problem to be 
solved first—how to educate you. I must set about it at once, 
and think it out alone. That’s why I am now leaving you. (//e 
hands Nora the key, which she takes mechanically.) Good-night. 
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Nora.—What! Do you mean that the spare room is for me 
and not for Christina? I am not to invite her to stop to- 
morrow ? 

fTel—You are mad! I shall not allow it. I forbid it. The 
idea of Christina staying with us! A woman who has so far for- 
gotten herself that she has proposed to the man she loves, after 
accepting the man she did not—she is no fit companion for my 
wife. You must never be at home to her except when we're at 
home to all the world. This is the first step in your educa- 
tion, Nora. Again, good-night. 

Nora.—What! You would practically shut me out from my 
home, my husband, my children? Consider what the world will 
say ! 

Hel—tmThe world! The world will know nothing unless you 
again forget yourself, and forsake your holiest duties. 

Nora.—-My holiest duties? What are my holiest duties ? 

FHel—JDo you ask me that? To keep up appearances. 

Nora.—Are there no other duties equally sacred ? 

ffel.—None. Except-to obey me. 

Nora.—My duties to my children— 

fTel— Before all else you are my wife. 

Nora.—I know so now. My wicked dream, that I might be- 
come a human being as you are, is over. I will be nothing but 
a true wife and woman. Have I not an infallible guide? (She 
kisses his hand humbly.) Have I not religion ? 

Hel.—I fear, Nora, that you don’t know properly what religion 
is. 

Nora.—What do you mean ? 

FTel—You have forgotten all our clergyman told you when 
you were confirmed. He explained that a woman must be sub- 
missive to her husband. But your mother’s scepticism, like your 
father’s loose ideas of finance,are in your blood. Most sins are 
traceable to sceptical mothers and loose ideas of finance. 

Nora—Oh! Let me appeal to you for mercy! Do not 
separate me from my children—for I suppose I have some moral 
feeling—or answer me, have [ none ? 

Hel_——Well, Nora, it’s not easy to say. I really can’t decide off- 
hand. I only know you seem to have been thinking for yourself 
—and differently from me. 

Nora.—But surely society says a mother shall bring up her 
husband’s children ! 

fTel— You don’t understand the society in which you live. 

Nora.—I don't. But you do. And you say I am to be really 
separated from my little ones, and from you ? 

FTel—It must be so. 
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Nora.—Then there is only one explanation possible. You're 
no longer in love with me. ; 

Fel_—No ; that is just it. 

Nora.—Torvald! Can you say so? 

Hel._—I regret it extremely, Nora; for you have always been 
so very amusing. But it can’t be helped. IT’m/not in love with 
you at present. 

Nora.—And can you make clear to me how I have forfeited 
your love? 

Hel—yYes, I can. For eight years I thought of you as an ideal 
woman ; one who did not understand anything, but who loved; a 
woman like millions of other women, sweetly sinking her own 
identity entirely in that of her husband. "Then the miracle 
happened. I found you were not the woman I had taken you 
for. I found that the money which I thought your father had 
providentially won at cards, and providentially dying at the right 
time, left to us, you had obtained by forgery, and that not 
content with this crime, you had worked to pay off the debt thus 
improperly contracted. Nora, I would gladly work for you day 
and night—bear sorrow and want for your sake—but no true 
man sacrifices his independence even for the woman he loves. 

Nora.—Millions of men have depended upon women. 

[Tel—They were not men. And I have my position in the 
Bank to consider, our position in Society to remember. 

Nora.—Forgive me. I spoke like asilly child. But I am 
beginning to understand. 

Hel——Until you quite understand, you are not the woman with 
whom I can share my life. When your terror was over—not for 
me, but for yourself—when there was nothing more to fear— 
then it was to you as though nothing had happened. You were 
to be my lark again, my play-acting doll—and I was to take 
twice as much care of you in the future because you were, in 
spite of all your efforts, so entirely incapable of thinking for 
yourself correctly. (Coming closer.) Nora, in that moment it 
burst upon me that I had been living here these eight years with 
a woman I had not known—that my children may take after 
her! Oh! I can’t bear to think of it—I could tear you into pieces ! 

Nora.—(sadly)—I see it, I see it; an abyss has opened between 
us. But, Torvald, can it never be filled up ? 

ffel—aAs you now are, you are no wife for me. 

Nora.—You have strength to make another woman of me. 

Hel—Perhaps—when husband and children are taken away 
from you. 

Nora.—To be parted from you—from the children! No, Tor- 
vald, no. I can’t grasp the thought. 
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ILel, (going into his voom ).—The more reason for the thing to 
happen, 


(He comes back with brush, comb, tooth-brush, a piece of soap, and 
wo candlesticks. These he places on the table.) 


Nora.—Torvald, Torvald, not now. Can't you think it over 
till to-morrow ? 

Hel_—No. Of course I can’t allow you. to spend the night in 
another’s house. So we shall live here as brother and sister. 

Nora.—Oh, Torvald! I must go to the children. I know 
they’re in better hands than mine, but still I am their mother. 

Flel. (interrupting ).—As you now are, you can be nothing to 
them. ‘They must be sent to a boarding school. 

Nora.—OQOh ! never, never! No mother could ever leave her 
little ones. Nature, society, religion, all forbid you to separate 
a mother from her children.. You cannot! You dare not! 

Hel—Cannot? Dare not? I both can and dare do what is 
my duty towards my children. 

Nora (hysterically ).—But this is monstrous, unnatural, un- 
heard of ! 

Hel—Unheard of? Supposing I had not saved you from 
Krogstad, you would have been condemned as a forger. Do you 
think you would have your children with you in a prison cell ? 
And what the law would have done on legal grounds, I must do 
on moral grounds. Unnatural? It is the law of nature in the 
working classes, and you have debased yourself to their level. 
Didn't the three nurses you engaged for the children, because I 
was afraid nursing them yourself would spoil your figure, have 
to send their own babes to baby-farms? And as for monstrous, 
supposing you had committed suicide, as you selfishly thought 
of doing, would you not have been separated from the children— 
and for ever ? 

Nora (overwhelmed, sinks on her kunees)—But some time, 
Torvald, some time. 

Hel. —Possibls r, 

Nora.—Ah! my husband ! My husband now and always! 

fel—And as such the best judge. 

Nora (sobbing in uncontrollable violence ).—But the children. 

Flel——Hawve you really the courage to begin that again ? 

Nora (pleadingly, catching hold of his coat tails ). —Torvald! 

Hel—No, it is all over now. . Take your tooth-brush and 
these (points to things on table). Towels are in the room already. 
Remember the matter must be placed in a proper light before 
the servants. And I will write to Pastor Manders to recommend 
me a good boarding school for my children. 
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Nera. —All over! All over! ‘Torvald, shall I never see them 
again ? 

Hel—They will write to you once a quarter. 

Nora.—And I may write to them? 

Hel—Yes. But I must see the letters. 

Nora.—And I may send them goodies—macaroons ? 

Hel—Nothing. Nothing! 

Nora.—But I may go to them if they should have the measles? 

Hel—No, I say. You must remain strangers. 

Nora.—Can I never be more than a stranger to you and to 
them ? 

Hel. (takes up matches and lights both candles ).—QOh, Nora, then 
the miracle of miracles would have to happen. 

Nora.— What is the miracle of miracles ? 

Hel—yYou would have to change so that—but oh! Nora, after 
my experience of miracles I hardly care to look forward to another. 
Nora.—But J will believe in one. I must so change that— 

ffel—That, perhaps, I may allow the children to come home 
for the holidays, 

Nora (seizes his hand).—Oh, thank you, thank you! And 
perhaps, Torvald, then I shall become your little squirrel again, 
your merry little song-bird. 

Hel—In that case our living together will be a true marriage. 
(Lakes wp his candle.) Good-night! (He goes out.) 

Nora (sinks into a chair with her face in her hands ).—Torvald, 
Torvald! (She looks round and stands up.) He’s gone! (She 
takes her candle, the brushes, etc., then a hope suddenly inspires 
her, and she, puts them down again.) Ah! the miracle of 
miracles ! 

(Helmer's bedroom door bangs.) 


This Article reprinted in pamphlet form can be purchased at the offices 
of ‘* Ariel,” 178 Fleet Street. 
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DORSET DIBBY. 


DisBBy is a real person, and sits by the old table and nets. She 
is not young, nor is she pretty; and her hands are large and 
clumsy, and her back is round. Yet, Dibby will never grow old; 
and although she is not pretty, she is really beautiful; her large 
hands cover much labour; and, if her back is round, she is, in 
herself, quite upright; and her feet are the quickest, quickest 
feet one ever met. 

Dibby lives in an old house, large and bare, which was built 
in the time of the Georges, perhaps, and must have seen very 
much in its time. Long ago, Dibby gave up life’s brighter things 
to care for an old man, who had no one else to care for him; and 
since the old man is dead, a crippled boy has found his way 
under the large roof to ask Dibby’s mothership. There is a hole 
in the front door of the house, and another in the roof. Perhaps 
these things account for her winter-apple of a face—sunny and 
sweet, though winter worn—for the keen brightness of her eyes, 
and the decision of her mouth, since storms must have crept 
through some corner of her outer-shell, to have made those 
features so marked. Where would her eyes have gathered their 
intelligence and brightness if not from the frosts of some wintry 
time ? or her cheeks their glow, if not from his stored sunshine 
—for Dibby is old in years—and her mouth its character, if not 
from conflict with cold and hardship? Winter has evidently so 
made himself felt through those holes. Perhaps that is the pur- 
pose they were meant to serve! 

The nets which Dibby makes are exported for the Newfound- 
land fisheries. They are much made in the village where she 
dwells, although in not so great a number as in the bygone years, | 
and of many sizes and shapes. One may see tables laden with 
the brown work; and, at each end, a busy body plying needle 
and mesh with incredible rapidity. Schools for the teaching 
were at one time kept, but these have now ceased. Dibby gave 
me tea—tea made of the water of the village stream—and bread, 
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all hot and new, and butter (prime Dorset), and cheese. All 
these I eagerly accepted; while, for diversion, 1 studied the 
pictures upon the wall. 

The village in which Dibby lives is happily dropped in a dip 
or hollow of the Dorset downs. ‘Trees shelter it, softening its 
lineaments with their young green; and the downs rise behind 
bare and barren. Through the village rushes a flushing stream, 
which rises in the hillside above, and near whose banks stands a 
recently-built temperance hall—the natural outgrowth of a 
stream-fed village. A chapel and church, too, are here, with two 
clergymen to preside over the latter-named building, from which | 
we will infer that the village is cared for well by man as by 
Nature, and is, as it should be, model and moral at one and the 
same time. 

Early spring flowers were in full bloom when I went to see 
Dibby ; and the swallows had come, and the cuckoo and robin 
had made their nests; and the sun shone warm and bright, and 
made the gold of the gorse glow, and the trees bud, and the birds 
sing; and Dibby’s face alone was worth the trouble of the whole 
railway journey to see, it was so soft and gentle and crisp and 
decided, and all suffused with a warm glow of kindness, And as 
she sat in the big old kitchen, with its worn oaken dresser and 
bare floor, in her faded purple gown, I wondered if the world would 
not, all of it, be a very bright, sunny, happy place if we, all of 
us, did more as Dibby does, sat and netted and cared for others 
—busily, cheerfully doing the next thing, leaving the larger, 
bustling things of life to go on their own way and care for them- 
selves, 

CESCA. 











ON TWO GREAT HIGHWAYS. 


ONE of the first acts of the New Dominion of Canada Govern- 
ment, after the Confederation of the British North American 
provinces in 1867, was the projection of a scheme to unite by 
railway the extreme eastern and western provinces of their new 
domain, as well to draw more closely together their political and 
commercial needs and sympathies, as to attract immigration to 
the intervening country. The greater part of the country was 
only known to the Indians and fur-trading agents of the Hudson 
Bay Company, and its only permanent inhabitants were the 
buffaloes and prairie dogs. But though all political parties were 
agreed in approving of the principle, the details caused so many 
political jealousies and private differences of opinion, that it was 
not until 1875 that any serious attempt was made to put the 
scheme into execution, Even then. party strife interfered so 
much with the work, that the Government of the day was forced 
to recognise the impossibility of carrying out their original pro- 
gramme and handed over the whole undertaking to a syndicate 
to carry out, as a commercial interprise, what had been com- 
menced as a political necessity. In 1881, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company was formed, with the avowed intention not 
only of joining Eastern and Western Canada, but of affording to 
English commerce a new highway to our eastern possessions. 
Much of the ground over which the new railway was to pass 
had been surveyed by Government, and pieces of line, one from 
Winnipeg, formerly Fort Garry, to Lake Superior, and the other 
from Burrard Inlet to Kamloops, had already been nearly com- 
pleted. The new,company was to receive for these two sections 
of line a subsidy of five millions and a land grant of twenty-five 
million acres, and_on its part undertook to finish the line in 
ten years. In November, 1885, the lines, simultaneously laid 
from east to west, were connected at Craigellachie in the 
Columbian range. 

Although in England, railway syndicates do not have the 
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control of public affairs as in America, yet the enormous in- 
fluence a corporation, owning so large an extent of land, so. 
many miles of railroad (not less than 3000 on their main line 
alone), a fleet of steamers, docks, hotels, and house and town 
property, must and does have in a country whose population is 
at most six million, can easily be imagined. The facilities 
afforded to the ordinary tourist have been increased out of all 
proportion, and he can now wander through the forests and 
snows of the Selkirks and Rocky Mountains with the same 
sense of comfort and security that he can take a stroll on a 
summer morning across any breezy common or sheltered lane of 
an English county. 

Under such circumstances, with a slighter acquaintance with 
localities, one may obtain a greater insight into national peculi- 
arities and customs than in the old days, when a “ prairie 
schooner” in the summer, or a dog-drawn sledge in the winter, 
were the only means of getting about the country. 

In Canada, as in the United States, the railway cars all open 
one into the other, and naturally every class travels by rail. 
Hence, a small expenditure of energy in going from car to car 
will throw the curious traveller into every class of society, 
and it is his own fault if he comes not away with new ideas and 
views of life. Now Canada is divided, like ancient Gaul, into 
three rough divisions, each with its characteristics more of people 
than of places. | 

Eastern Canada, is, of course; the longest settled, the country 
having been discovered in 1534. In that year Jacques Cartier 
sailed up the St. Lawrence with eight ships, and named the 
stream he sailed on, after the saint on whose féte day he found 
the river. No fitter highway to a great country could be found 
than the St. Lawrence, its width varying from ten miles at 
‘Rimouski to one mile at Montreal, '750 miles farther up. This 
length of water-way possesses a beauty and variety nowhere 
surpassed and seldom equalled. 

Rimouski, a small town on the river bank, where in summer- 
time mails and passengers for Nova Scotia are landed, is very 
typical of the whole of what once was the Lower Province. 

The church, with its gilt spire and tin-plated roof, glittering 
in the:sun, is the most conspicuous object in the village ; hard 
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by a square, substantially-built house proclaims itself the 
residence of the village curé, whose parishioners, it may be 
mentioned, if Roman Catholic, are bound by law to pay tithe, at 
least, in Quebec Province. Round these two buildings are 
clustered a few neat, white-washed cottages, built entirely of 
wood, and from this central body stretch two arms composed of 
detached residences. .Each of these is set down in a railed 
enclosure with from 50 to 100 yards frontage, and running back, 
some half a mile, some two miles into the country, so that a 
man may have quite a small holding and yet spend an hour 
or so going from end to end. 

The people in this part of Canada are exceeding prolific, and 
the Provincial Government encourage the increase by giving a 
bounty on every family of over twenty. This would seem a 
tolerably high limit, yet from 60 to 70 applications for the 
bounty had to be met with payment during this past year. 

The young couples marry as early as possible; a piece of the 
ancestral holding is railed off for them, enough timber can be cut 
in the neighbouring forests to supply materials for the new 
house, and behold, they are started in life. 

As they are exceedingly industrious and thrifty, and the land 
good, and rent free, up to the present the system works pretty 
well. 

Though poor, the people have a sufficiency, but in the next 
generation emigration westward or across the river will be the 
only resource for an overcrowded population. An exceedingly 
good instance of the national thrift is one of a farmer with a 
holding worth £8000, on the shores of Lake St. Louis, near 
Montreal. Every summer this man and his family turn out of 
their comfortable farm-house, and live in a barn in the farm- 
yard, that they may make a small sum by letting the house to 
business men in Montreal. There is no pecuniary compulsion in’ 
this, simply a wish to add to the capital, not to the income. 

That the French Canadians increase, not only in numbers, but 
also in political power, is very evident, and not only do they hold 
most of the communal and civic posts of authority. but in most 
or certainly in a very large proportion of places in the province, 
the French language has ousted the English in official decrees. 
Somewhat naturally the Anglo-Saxon element blames Lord 
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Durham’s settlement for permitting the dual. use of French and 
English, contending that the population was then so small that 
the lapse of a generation would have sufficed to obliterate any 
feeling of injustice at the French being deprived of their 
language ; but it seems certain that not only will history not 
bear out this theory, but that French Canada is all the more 
loyal and ‘believes all the more that she is consulting her best 
interests when she is adhering firmly to a power which permits 
her to use her own language and to observe her own traditions. 

Strangely enough, the settlers on the St. Lawrence seem to 
have confined themselves almost entirely to one side of the 
river, and, save for a hamlet dotted at rare intervals in some 
sheltered glade, the left bank of the river is as unknown 
now as it was one hundred years ago, and the Alonquin Indian 
is still master of wood and hill. 

The country is said to be full of game, as indeed it must be to 
support the Indians, who wisely never work until starvation stares 
them in the face, and not always then. And so the river dis- 
closes civilisation on the one side and a healthy barbarism 
on the other, almost till within sight of that wonderfully bold 
mass of rock on which is perched Quebec Citadel. 

Commanding, as the Citadel does, the junction of the St. 
Lawrence and St. Charles rivers, threefold views are obtained 
from the heights, any one of which is beautiful enough to arrest 
the attention. In one direction we look across the spires and 
houses of the New City on to the glittering reach of water which 
hurries down to the sea past that St. Anne de Beaupré, whose 
boat-song is known so well, and past the Montmorency Falls, 
whose roaring waters the listener likes to fancy he hears 
afar off. , 

In another direction we glance across the ancient ramparts 
past the spot where Montcalm, mounted as he was, plunged over 
the precipice rather than face the results of defeat, to the red 
cliffs rising abruptly out of the river at their base, on their 
summit an enormous convent, whose gilded spire stands like a 
golden spear above the woods surrounding the building. 

Looking backwards up the promontory we catch a glimpse of 
the bay where Wolfe landed his grenadiers, and can trace his’ 
progress across the heights of Abraham to the spot just behind 
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the modern prison where he fell, and which a column now 
consecrates. 

No other place in Canada speaks so plainly of the past— 
so constantly reminds one of the fact that America, after all, 
was not discovered fifty years ago. 

Everywhere else the Canadian cities proclaim with pride, 
“ Yesterday I was not, behold me to-day.” In Quebec all is 
different ; the very name of its unfortunate Indian founder, King 
Stadacome, whom Cartier carried off, with the ingratitude com- 
mon to all adventurers,of all days, to present to Louis XIV., still 
lingers in the place. 

The names of many of the streets recall the time. when royal 
governors, intendants, and bishops intrigued, watched and _ har- 
assed each other for the benefit of that most narrow-minded of 
ereat monarchs, Louis the Great. Under such a master and such 
a policy, it is somewhat strange that even one of the governors 
should have had determination enough to attempt to rule the 
colony on his own lines. But Louis de Baude, Comte de Pallan 
et Frontenac, was made of no ordinary clay, and though threat- 
ened and then recalled, his presence was so indispensable to the 
welfare of the settlement that he was very shortly entrusted 
with the drooping fortunes of Canada. Of Champlain, the real 
founder of the modern town of Quebec in 1608, there is little 
exterior trace in city or country, save for the lake which bears 
his name; and a plain tablet bears witness alone to the many 
qualities which enabled that extraordinary mixture of poet, 
statesman, warrior, and financier to infuse some small interest in 
his new province into the mind of Louis XIII. 

Once past the ruddy cliffs of Quebec, the river flows through 
far tamer scenery ; hills and forests have given way to rich mea- 
dows and .emerald-coloured marshes; log cabins dot the little 
islands in mid-stream, while villages are common on both banks. 
Now and then an. enormous timber raft floats slowly down 
stream, crowded with lumberers sitting each in the shade of his 
kennel-shaped house, peacefully smoking and day-dreaming. 
For them is no bustle of streets, and push of crowd or babble of 
tongues; their business is to glide quietly. down life’s stream, 
stopped maybe by-a falling tide, which leaves them stuck on 
the mud of adversity, but certain to be floated off next day by 
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the flood of success. There are worse fates than a lumberer’s 
life on the St. Lawrence. 

No bad judges of position were the Indians when they placed 
their capital at Montreal, but the first glimpse of the town, caught 
from the river, is apt to be disappointing, especially if an easterly 
breeze is blowing, for then the smoke from the neighbouring 
factories envélopes the place, and thoughts of Sheffield and Bir- 
mingham rise unbidden in the mind. A closer acquaintance with 
the town serves to dispel these unpleasant ideas, and clean, broad 
streets, mostly unpaved it is true, with the curious wooden side- 
walks or pavements, and avenues of trees, and here and there a 
bright stretch of gravel and turf unenclosed and untrampled on, 
give the town a cheerful, healthy aspect foreign to our own great 
commercial centres. In every street cars are running, for Cana- 
dians never walk if it is possible to ride, and a never-ending 
line of hideous telephone poles disfigures and obstructs the view. 
Many of the houses are beautiful and stately, the banks especially 
being noticeable in this respect; but of what avail is it, when un- 
sightly scaffolding, for it is practically nothing else, shuts in and 
hedges off from the view all that is fair and beautiful. Imagine 
the High Street at Oxford in the hands of a permanent building 
society. Even in the heart of the town, numbers of the houses 
are surrounded by gardens and lawns, though flowers are chiefly 
noticeable by their absence, and it is hard to believe that, in the 
face of all these luxuries and civilisation, winter should still reign 
supreme for five months in the year, and that streets should be 
eight and nine feet deep in snow. Not that this affects business 
or pleasure. In England such a fall would paralyse all movement. 
In Canada it facilitates it, bad roads become good, unfordable 
rivers bridge themselves, runners take the place of wheels, snow- 
shoes of boots, parties are given in every house, and the real 
season is in full swing. No one can be said to have visited Mon- 
treal till they have-climbed to the Observatory on Mount Royal, 
and steamed down the Lachine Rapids of the St. Lawrence. 
These are some four miles up the river, and not far below the 
junction of the St. Lawrence and Ottawa, whose waters, though 
they meet, do not mingle with each other, and the clear waters of 
the St. Lawrence’are so distinct from the turbid brown stream 
of the-Ottawa, that rowing down stream in a boat one may dip 
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one’s left hand in one stream and the right hand in the other at 
the same moment. . How far they might thus flow it were hard 
to say, did not the shallows break up their separate forces, and 
hurl down their united strength on the water-worn boulders at 
Lachine. Black and slimy are these boulders, some pushing their 
heads high above the foam, others scarcely indicating their pres- 
ence by the white line running through the dark waters, so close 
together that it seems a marvel how the steamer glides between 
them, while the eddies and whirlpools twist and turn the currents 
till one hardly knows which way the stream is running; while 
now and then a mass of water stands, like a bar of iron, no move- 
ment visible. ‘The passage down the rapids, narrow and danger- 
ous though it is, is so well known that no accident has ever yet 
occurred, though a short .time ago one boat stuck for a few 
seconds in the shallows, thereby causing much alarm to the Great 
Republican Army, just then celebrating a great gathering at New 
York, and some of whose members, to the number of 1000, were 
on an excursion to Montreal. 

From the top of Mount Royal one can see the whole city 
of Montreal spread out below one, stretching out feelers into 
the neighbouring country, but surrounded on all. sides by 
water, presenting a barrier to close intercourse with any 
possibly hostile power. The mount itself runs straight up 
from the city and is preserved as a public park. A little care 
would turn this into an enchanting shrubbery, but evidently no 
trouble is taken even to let Nature provide beauty by herself, 
and the place is being terribly disfigured. The absence of any 
singing birds is very noticeable; nothing but the chirping of 
the numerous sparrows, imported a few years ago in consequence 
of a terrible plague of caterpillars, a pest which repeats itself 
about every ten years.. This scarcity of the smaller birds seems 
to be common all over Canada ; a few thrushes and blackbirds are 
seen occasionally in the country, but they are by no means 
common. The bad quality of the horses, too, is very marked—not 
only are they undersized, but badly shaped, and many of. them 
show signs of serious. unsoundness. This would seem to argue 
great lack of enterprise amongst the stock-raisers in the country, 
for there is a great market for sound, well-bred. horses whether 
for draught or saddle purposes. One is glad to hear that quite 
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recently a large quantity of well-bred mares have been imported 
from Ireland, and: horse breeding started on a large scale on a 
ranch near Calgary. When the Remount Commission visited 
Canada not long since, they had great difficulty in finding any 
horses suitable for army purposes,so many of them being radi- 
cally unsound, In Toronto this was much less noticeable than 
elsewhere, the draught horses being quite up to the standard of 
English towns, both in substance and bone. When it was found 
necessary to fix upon some town as the political centre of the 
Dominion, the claims of Quebec, Montreal and Toronto were put 
forward so vehemently, and so much jealousy was roused between 
the three towns, that it was considered wisest to choose some 
neutral place. For various reasons, the chief being that it was 
some distance from the international boundary, the choice rested 
on Ottawa, and as far as mere beauty of position and surround- 
ings count for anything, certainly the choice was a good one. 
Entering the town from the Railway Station one fails to see any 
particular. loveliness, hut mounting the hill and simultaneously 
catching sight of the Chandiére Falls on the left, with the 
Dominion Parliament Buildings rather in front and to the right, 
no one can fail to be impressed with the idea that Nature and 
man have united in producing one of the most charming of 
capitals. Walking up past the Parliament Houses, and turning 
into the Park on the left, one finds oneself on the edge of a cliff 
rising abruptly from the river. Almost. opposite, separated by 
the loch, on the same side of the river, the bold cliff, on which 
are situated all the Government buildings, runs nearly per- 
pendicularly up from the stream, its precipitous slopes clothed 
with masses of trees, seeming to grow out of the rock itself; 
a little higher up the stream, a slender spire stands clearly out 
from the surrounding houses, and shoots upward to meet the 
purple bank of evening clouds in close attendance on the depart- 
ing sun, whose lingering brightness touches for a moment the 
mass of water thundering down the Falls, producing flashes of 
such dazzling whiteness that it is almost painful to look at. 
Across the river are the lumber yards, whose owners find the 
Falls of great value, as producing a water power which drives 
every sawmill in the place, and thereby secures to Ottawa 
that enormous timber trade, the principal cause of her 
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prosperity. Well worth a visit are these same yards, whose very 
sawdust is of such quantity, that collecting in the little bays of 
the river it converts the water into seemingly solid sand-pits. 

The absence of the class of “’Arry” is a great comfort in 
travelling on the railways. Excursionists in summer are often 
noisy, and some of their customs perhaps not as pleasant as they 
might be, and, as practically every one travels first class, they are 
borne in upon one, still one is never disgusted as one is in England 
by the general behaviour of the summer tripper. There is no- 
thing either of the almost uncanny hurry and rush common to 
all travellers in the United States. If information is asked for, 
some passenger or conductor will always find time to give a 
civil answer or even come out of his way to explain matters. 
Much of this may be referred to innate good manners, and partly 
to the fact that in Canada there is still room for everyone to 
earn his own living without depriving his neighbour of his. 
A mason can always earn four to five dollars a day, a carpenter 
three ; ordinary labourers are in the greatest request for harvest- 
ing at forty to fifty dollars a month and their board. Under 
such conditions who can wonder that Americans are foremost in 
the field for inventing labour-saving machinery. The clerical 
labour market would, however, seem to be well supplied, if not 
overstocked ; 100 dollars a month is surely not much for an im- 
portant post in a railway and shipping company, yet the occupier 
was considered lucky to get it. A great test of the general dis- 
tribution of wealth is the comparatively small number of work- 
houses, or, as they are called, “ Houses of Refuge.” There are 
many districts where no such things exist, and where they are 
in existence, they are often self-supporting or nearly so. 
The local authorities give a small farm and money grant, and 
each inmate has to give so much work, according to the best of 
his power. A more serious evil is the increase in the number of 
lunatics, and that not among the older generation. This is 
chiefly ascribed to financial troubles, but whatever the cause 
the evil is one which will have to be dealt with very shortly in 
a very stringent manner. 

In some respects Toronto is the most enterprising of all the 
eastern towns, and prides herself on being the commercial 
capital, a matter, perhaps, open to doubt. The town is on the 
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very edge of Lake Ontario, and in consequence of the flatness of 
the neighbourhood considerable difficulty is found in draining it, 
so much so that quite recently a commission was sent to England 
to see in what manner the sanitation of such towns as London 
and Birmingham was managed, but till now no definite con- 
clusion has been come to. Its proximity to the States makes 
Toronto distinctly more American in appearance as well as sym- 
pathies, and accounts for its being the headquarters of the “ Grit” 
party. The population is chiefly English and Scotch by origin ; 
French is here no longer spoken and hardly understood, 
while the American draw! and nasal intonation are more common 
than agreeable. With Hamilton it shares the manufacturing 
honours and produces pottery, machinery, and has iron works; 
while cathedrals, colleges, and imposing public buildings bear 
witness that the amenities ‘are by no means forgotten in the 
press of business. In other towns in Canada, the hotels employ 
as porters both white and coloured men, but in Toronto all ser- 
vants are black or coloured; after the first unreasoning aversion 
has worn off, one finds that they are quite as clean and quiet as 
waiters at home, and no one thinks of the difference of colour. 
Certain occupations seem to be the prerogative of coloured men, 
as, for instance, those of page boys, and more especially of porters 
on the sleeping cars. 

The difficulty in obtaining servants is even greater than it is 
at home, so great dislike is there to going into service, and 
one’s experience, especially farther west, is apt to be curious. 
For instance, some people staying at a hotel in one of the eastern 
towns found their waiter extremely sulky one evening at dinner. 
As the dessert was served he seemed to cheer up and presently 
leaning over the lady’s chair, said, “ Well, I was a bit mad when 
you first came in, but I’m all right now.” In one of the most 
western towns a black man-servant came one day to his master 
and asked him to have dinner a little earlier, as he “had a 
musical engagement in the city that evening.” Every China- 
man who answers an advertisement for cook, ete. always first 
asks, “ What time you dine?” and if after six, the invariable 
answer is, “ Too late,” the real meaning being that his gambling 
houses will be shut before he can get there. Every new-comer 
must be careful to talk about “helps” ;—“servants’ are unknown— 
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while “young ladies” for a “consideration” will occasionally 
“assist ”’ you in household matters. 

Toronto is the connecting link between Eastern Canada and 
those great sheets of fresh water, called Lakes, which are in 
reality inland seas, having ports, shipping, and. trade of their own. 
Owen Sound, the Lake port of Toronto on Lake Huron, 
has grown enormously of late years, and has a very considerable 
business in grain, iron ore, and copper with the West. From 
Owen Sound, steamers run three or four times a week, up to 
Port Arthur and back, and a journey in one of these is well 
worth making, as it takes only two days, and yet brings 
home, as nothing else can, the vast size of these lakes. The 
number of ships of large burden engaged in the lake trade 
is quite surprising, most of them being sailing ships with four 
masts, while recently cigar-shaped boats, built of iron and 
able to carry 2000 to 3000 tons of cargo, have been introduced 
with great success; they are found to be less liable to injury by 
being cast loose, as of necessity they are, in some of the violent 
storms on the lake when no tuy-boat can stand by its charge. 

All this trade comes down from Lake Superior through the 
American Lock at Bay City or Sault St. Marie, and the fact of there 
being but this one lock is a great hindrance to trade, although it 
is quite free of tolls. The American Government is at the pre- 
sent time building a new lock alongside the old one at an esti- 
mated cost of four millions of dollars. This is to be completed 
in five years, and will contain ships of 20 feet draught. The 
Canadians have also in preparation plans for a lock on their 
side of the river, which is to be larger than either. When these 
three locks are all in working order,,there is little doubt but 
that the traffic will be doubled, for at present ships are delayed 
many hours waiting their turn. 

The climate of the whole country from Sault St. Marie to 
Toronto has undergone a very remarkable change within the 
last twenty or thirty years. In those days it was considered 
rather a wonderful thing for a man to be able to grow apples 
anywhere 15 miles “ back” or north of Toronto, and many “ old 
timers ” can recall the first attempts at fruit culture in that part 
of the country. At the present time, from Toronto to the north- 
ern shores of Lake Huron, the country is a veritable fruit garden 
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of apricots, apples, pears, cherries, etc. This extraordinary 
climatic change is the result of draining and cultivating the 
woods and swamps which formerly covered the face of the land, 
a work which the Government has done all in its power to assist 
by lending money on easy terms to all would-be farmers and 
settlers who undertook to bring into cultivation a certain 
quantity of marsh land every year. 

Lakes Huron and Superior are both studded with islands, 
many of which are metaliferous, and one of them in particular, 
which lies under the shadow of Thunder Cape, a well-known 
headland not far from Port Arthur, is remarkable as being the 
richest plot of ground on earth. It is a bare piece of rock, not 
many yards in diameter, with only just room enough for the 
engine house, and has been called Silver Islet. 

At the present time it is not being worked, as the mine is 
flooded owing to the steamer which brought the winter supply 
of coal for the engine having been wrecked some few years ago 
on its way .to the Islet. As a consequence, the water in the 
mine could not be pumped out, and eventually flooded it, since 
which time no efforts have been made to re-open the workings. 

Besides the more precious metals, the region bordering on the 
Lake Superior is rich in iron, copper, asbestos, and zine, while 
slates and marbles of every possible colour are common. 

That this country will be one of the richest and most import- 
ant parts of Canada in a very few years there seems .to be little 
reason to doubt. 










































A CIRCUIT YARN. 


‘* True ! I talk of dreams 
Which are the children of an idle brain.” 
Romeo and Juliet. 


SOME years ago when I was a constant attendant on circuit, and 
my practice was confined almost entirely to criminal cases, I had 
occasion to visit the town of St. Yvos. Who the estimable saint 
was that gave his name to that quaintest of provincial cities I 
cannot say: from time immemorial St. Yvos had been the county 
town of Eastshire, and although there were plenty of other 
thriving places with five times the population, a decayed bishopric 
and the annual visit of Her Majesty’s judges lent a superior 
dignity and importance to the Saxon town that slept the sleep 
of peaceful old age upon the banks of its tiny river. We had 
had a long and trying time of it in court. The thermometer 
stood at about ninety in the shade, and Mr. Justice Blanser's 
temper soon yielded to the surroundings, and early in the day 
displayed that delightful uncertainty which was the bane of 
counsel and the terror and confusion of country witnesses. 
When at length we rose for the day there were yet two hours 
before the mess assembled at the “Rose of Lancaster” for dinner. 
I was feeling very tired and worn, but I thought a stroll round 
the old city walls would be the best way of passing the time. 
So I wandered rather aimlessly down the irregular thorough- 
fare which is the principal street of St. Yvos, hardly glancing at 
the curious projecting shop windows and open-air stalls piled 
high with musty books and antique prints, odds and ends of 
wrought iron and silver, and highly-coloured pottery made from 
Eastshire clay. Presently I came to the city gate, which in the 
fighting days of the Civil wars had successfully withstood the 
assault and battery of Cromwell’s cannon. A long lime avenue 
almost circumvents the crumbling battlements and affords a 
pleasant shade from the afternoon sun slanting hotly across the 
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slope of the distant downs, where the corn-fields glimmered 

golden amid the dazzling silver of the chalk quarries. I sat 
down upon one of the carved stone seats which have been ex- 
temporised from the fragments of ancient masonry, and lighting 
a cigar soon ‘forgot all about the worry and vexation of the 
afternoon. The “hot noise of bees” and the faint luscious scent 
of the lime trees acted like a soporific on my weary brain, and 
presently I fell fast asleep. How long I had been dozing I 
cannot say, but all at once I became conscious of a face very 
close to my own, and a pair of eyes gazing intently into mine. 

My first impression was that I was being robbed, but a moment’s 

glance reassured me. The inquisitive stranger was a woman of 
middle-age, dressed in what appeared to be half-mourning, with 
an old-fashioned ruffle of some costly lace at her neck. Her 
features, clean cut as from a sculptor’s chisel, were striking in 

their extreme regularity, and her deep black eyes, almost southern 
in their intensity, sent a thrill of excitement through me quite 
foreign t#®my nature. I have been a bachelor all my life; and, 
except in a professional way, my dealings with the opposite sex 
haye been few and far between. Sentimental people, [ am told, 
declare there is some romance hidden away in the archives of 
my past. Society girls, when they condescend to notice me at 
all, condemn me as commonplace and so awfully legal. Neither 
are right, for of romance, as old maids understand it, there is 
none in my character, and if a man be really “ learned in law,” I 
contend it is impossible for him to be commonplace. Seeing 
that I was awake the lady drew back in some trepidation, and I 
heard her murmur :— 

“The similitude is strange, but it is not he.” 

I was completely myself again and sprang to my feet, as with 
the stateliest grace she re-advanced toward me, and in a sweet, 
low voice, like the cooing of a ring-dove, went on: 

“I must crave pardon, sir, for the liberty I took. I have 
made a mistake. Ithought you were another.” 

I bowed, and she slowly walked away until at a turn in the 
avenue she was lost to my sight. 

. [looked at my watch. It was nearly seven, and’ I hurried 
back to the hotel wondering what my learned friends would have 
said had they witnessed my strange encounter, and inwardly. not a 
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little thankful to be spared the chaff that any allusion to 4 
woman provokes on my unoffending head. We were neither a 
large nor a lively company at the table. The air of St. Yvos is 
never bracing, and in July, when the summer assizes are held, is 
close and depressing to a degree. Such a damp, unpleasant heat 
it is: no wonder the town has made so little progress. 

A couple of juniors started some well-worn legal topics, and 
old Vortigan, the leader, bragged as usual about his shooting with 
some royal prince or other in Scotland three years before. I 
think it really must have been thirty, for ever since I can 
remember I have heard him tell the same story of how he 
peppered the august calves of his host. 

My attention gradually wandered from the desultory conver- 
sation until, I do not know in connexion with what train of 
thought, I found myself thinking of the lady who had disturbed 
my afternoon nap. “I thought you were another.” The tones 
became suddenly familiar. I had heard them before. Where? 
My mind was searching in some long-forgotten storé-chamber, 
But it was in vain. I could only be quite certain that I had 
listened to that voice somewhere else, ,but at a very remote 
period of my life. And when I went to bed the words rang in 
my ears until I slept and dreamt a very odd dream. 

I was in a vast court of justice, dim, shadowy, and ill-defined, 
just such a tribunal as is represented in “The Bells,” only inde- 
finably wider and deeper. I was appealing to an unknown 
judge, arrayed in the robes of two centuries ago. The well of the 
court was full of armed men, Puritan soldiers in leather gertans 
and breastplates of steel. The gallery was crowded with 
country-folk, closely huddled together, craning their necks 
over the barriers to drink in every word I uttered. I was de- 
fending a prisoner charged with wilful murder, and as I turned 
my head with an appealing gesture toward the dock, great 
heavens! the culprit was the woman whom I had met s0 
strangely outside the city walls of St. Yvos. She returned my 
look with just the same pleading expression of the eyes that I 
noticed under the lime trees. The sickly odour of the 
flowers pervaded the court. I was almost delirious. I cannot 
now tell what I said, but I only know that I pleaded for 
that woman as no advocate ever pleaded before. Words of fire 
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dropped from my lips, and I could hear the half-choked sobs of — 
the women, and the deep-drawn breath of the men, as my elo- 
quence swayed their passions like the wind that sweeps through 
the leafless trees. At last with a supreme effort I finished, and 
then all the people in court began to cry out aloud. Some wept, 
some shouted, and some clapped their hands. But the ushers 
cried out for Silence! and the judge sternly bade the spectators 
desist if they did not want to be cleared out by the soldiers. It 
was the turn of the prosecution to reply, and the counsel who 
rose to his feet was the famous Sergeant Manning, whose face I 
well knew from the old engraving which hangs over the mantel- 
piece in my chambers. The case was clear enough. The prisoner, 
a lady of title, had murdered with her own delicate hands Colonel 
Bracebridge of the Protector’s army, outside the walls of St. Yvos. 
Thither she had lured him under cover of an assignation, and as 
he advanced in the twilight of the evening towards her, she had 
avenged with his heart’s blood the butchery of her only son Sir 
Rupert .... (do what I would I could not catch the name of 
the accused). After the fight at Naseby and the rout of the 
royal troops, Colonel Bracebridge, it appeared, had most 
righteously and in the execution of his duty shot the fearless, © 
young cavalier with his own hand, as an enemy alike of God and - 
man. At this-there were sounds of disapproval and cries of 
shame in the gallery, and this time the judge in great anger rose 
from his seat, and denounced those who interrupted the course of 
the law as “a perverse and a stiff-necked generation.” And then 
began the summing up. It seemed interminable, and I remember 
now that I wondered vaguely what old Blanser would have thought 
of such a lengthy peroration, garnished with innumerable tags 
from the Scriptures, and interlarded with an abundance of clas- 
sical quotations. However, it was ended at last, and there was 
an awful pause as the judge assumed the black cap. The mo- 
mentary silence was broken by the impressive exhortation of the 
death sentence, which sounded in my ears like the tolling of a 
great bell. And then all at once with a piercing shriek the 
prisoner at the bar fell face foremost in a dead faint; there was a 
tremendous crash in the gallery, and I awoke. The cathedral 
bells were ringing for matins, the sunlight streamed into my 
room, and I knew that it was a dream. 
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The same evening after service, I and my friend, Canon Palles, 
were sitting in the library watching the sunset, and chatting 
over our long past school-days. His was a very old house, which 
abutted upon the city wall close to the spot where I had been 
caught napping the day before. “ You see that stone seat down 
there,’ he said, pomting to the block where I had seated myself. 
“Well, a very remarkable crime was committed thereabouts in 
the days of the Commonwealth. A certain Lady Carmichael used 
to live here, and from this very window looked down and vowed 
vengeance upon the man who murdered her only son, a 
cavalier, in the service of the king! Yes! those are the 
Carmichael arms done in the stone, but the family became 
extinct’ with the young baronet, Sir Rupert, who met his death 
after the battle of Naseby. Lady Carmichael pretended ardent 
love for her son’s murderer, and one summer evening, so the 
story goes, stabbed him to the heart as he took her into his arms. 
She was tried and sentenced to death, but escaped the indignity 
of the gallows by falling dead in the court house. The common- 
folk were very much attached to her, and much moved by her 
dauntless demeanour. When the Restoration came about a few 
years after, they disinterred the remains which lay in the prison 
yard, and buried them with great pomp in the Cathedral.” 

[ listened with attention to the story which had so peculiar an 
interest for me, and at its termination asked whether any portrait 
of Lady Carmichael was extant. 

“T believe not,” replied the Canon, “ although one of the pictures 
in the Town Hall was supposed to be hers. But it was not 
authenticated, and I don’t think local tradition is to be relied 
upon without the testimony of documents. It was sold to Lord 
Easingwold last year as a doubtful Vandyke.” 

“ And what was this romantic lady like ?” I inquired. 

“Just like hundreds of other women of that time as we see 
them painted. Dark, foreign-looking, delicate features, a 
determined mouth, and a curious, pathetic expression in the eyes. 
Why, I declare, you look quite pale, Middleton.” 

“No, it is only the light,” I replied. “But it is a strange 
story.” 


And strange it certainly was, but upon the most remarkable 
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part of it, my meeting with the mysterious lady in the lime 
walk and my subsequent dream, I have never been quite able to . 
satisfy myself. As I am no believer in the supernatural, the only 
conclusion I have been able to arrive at is that I must have 
heard somewhere of the tragic history of Lady Carmichael and 
forgotten it. By some incomprehensible trick of memory the 
associations of the place conjured back the whole incident, and 
the fact of my being awakened by the lady who may well have 
mistaken me for some one else set in motion a long dormant 
train of thought. This being so, and knowing how dreams are 
almost invariably founded upon events which have occurred to 
us, or of which we have read, I am forced to believe that the 
Canon’s story was not after all new to me; and as I have never 
had an opportunity of seeing the Easingwold picture, one im- 
portant link in the coincidence is wanting—the identity of the 
lady who set me dreaming with the luckless Lady Carmichael. 
OLIVER GREY. 





THE BITTER SWEET. 


I PICNIC’D with a dainty prude, 
As beautiful as May ; 

But she was proud, and I was rude ; 
We quarrelled all the day. 

I liked her better than I'll tell ; 

But when the dews. with twilight fell, 

I shook her hand and looked “ Farewell,” 
And never word did say. 


And now my sourness I accuse— 
Her coldest word repeat ; 

Yet not without delight I muse 
Upon my dear defeat. 

I turn a fond and longing ear 

Her scorn of years ago to hear, 

Confessing, at a hand so dear, 
Unkindness very sweet. : 

R. Warwick Bonp. 

18 











THE PEAT MOOR. 


HIGH above the moorland flew a sagacious old raven. 

He was going many a mile toward the West—even as far as 
the sea-shore, to dig up a pig’s ear which he had stored away in 
times of plenty. Now it was late in the autumn, and food 
scarce. 

“When one raven comes,” says Father Brehm, “ you have only 
to turn round to see another.” 

But you might have looked a long while 
the sagacious old raven, he remained alone. And taking no 
notice of anything he glided along on his strong, coal-black wings 
through the thick, rainy air, steering straight to the West, with- 
out a sound. 

But as he flew, smoothly and watchfully, the keen eyes of the 
landscape down below followed him, and the old bird was vexed, 

Year after year the small green and yellow patches below grew 
larger and more numerous; piece by piece they cut away the 
moorland ; then came small houses with red roofs, with chimney 
tops and stifling peat smoke. Men—and the work of men every- 
where ! 

He could remember that in his youth—that must be some 
winters ago—this was just the place for a real, thorough-going 
raven with a family; long, endless, wide moorlands, masses of 
young hares and small birds, wild ducks on the strand, with great, 
beautiful eggs, and as many delicacies of all sorts as heart could 
desire. 

Now house stood by house here; yellow patches of: tilled soil 
and green plains, and such a scarcity of food, that a respectable 
old raven had to fly miles for a scurvy pig’s ear. 

These men! These men! The old bird knew them. He had 
grown up amongst them, and amongst the grandest of them into 
the bargain. In a great country house close by the town he had 
spent his childhood and his youth. 

But now whenever he flew above the garden wall he rose high in 
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the air, that he might not be recognised. For when he saw the 
form of a lady down there in the garden, he thought it was 
the young maiden, with powder and bows on her hair, while 
in reality it was her daughter, with snow-white curls and widow’s 
weeds. 

Had he fared well with the grand folks? Well, that depends 
on how you look at it. Food in abundance, and many things to 
learn ; but it was captivity still ; the first year with his left wing 
clipped—and then on his “ parole d’honneur ”’—as the old gentle- 
man used to say. 

It was this word of honour that he had broken, and it befél 
one spring, when a glossy young she-raven flew over the garden. 

Some time after—it might well be some winters later—he 
came back to the house. But some str ange boys threw stones at 
him. “The old gentleman and the young maiden were not at 
home. They are probably in town,” thought the raven, and 
went again sometime after. But he met with exactly the same 
reception. 

Then the respectable old bird—for, in the meantime, he had 
grown old—felt insulted, and now he flew high over the house. 
He would have nothing more to do with men, and the old gentle- 
man and the young maiden might stare after him as long as they 
liked, and that they did so he was convinced. 

He forgot all that he had learnt—both the difficult French 
words that he had learnt in the maiden’s boudoir, and the strange, 
more easy, strong language he had acquired on his own account 
downstairs in the servants’ hall. 

But two human sounds had stuck in his memory as the ex- 
treme poles of his vanished learning. When he was in a very 
good humour he would say, “ Bonjour, madame,” but when he 
was in a rage he screamed, “ Go to the devil.” | 

Through the dense rainy air he sped swiftly and surely ; > he’ 
already caught a glimpse of the white crown of the cliffs along 
the coast. Then he noticed a large black plain, spread out below, 
It was a peat-moor. 

Farms lay in a ring round about the heights, but on the level 
plain—it was certainly over a mile long—he found no trace of 
man, only a few stacks of turf along its boundary line; black 
hillocks and between them glittering pools of water. 
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“ Bonjour, madame,” cried the raven, and began to circle round 
in wide rings over the moor. It looked so home-like that he 
slowly and carefully came down and sat on the root of a tree in 
the middle of the moor. 

Here things were much as in the old days, desolate and still. 
Here and there where the soil was dryer, there was a little short 
heather, and solitary tufts of reed. The sedges had withered, but 
on the stiff blades there still hung a few tufts, black and stuck 
together by the autumn rain ; everywhere else fine, black, crum- 
bling earth covered with pools of water ; twisted grey tree-roots 
sticking out, intertwined like a knotted net. 

The old raven quite understood what he saw. Here trees had 
once grown--even before his own time. The forest was gone, 
the branches, the leaves, all was gone, only the roots still inter- 
twined with one another, deep down in the soft mass of black 
fibres and water. 

But change could go no further. These things must remain, 
and this at least men must leave as it was. 

The old bird rose in the air. The farms lay so far off; here 
all was so home-like and safe amidst the bottomless moor! Some 
remnant of the past must yet be left in peace ; he smoothed his 
shining black feathers, and said, “Bonjour, madame,” several times. 

But down there, from the nearest farm, came a few men with 
horse and cart, two small boys running behind them. They 
struck a roundabout way between the hillocks, but straight over 
the moor. 

“They'll soon come to a standstill,” thought the raven. 

But they came ever nearer. The old bird turned his head un- 
easily. It was wonderful, how far they ventured out. 

At last they stopped, and the men seized their spades and 
axes. The raven could see that they were struggling with the 
root of a great tree that they wanted to loosen. 

“They'll soon tire of that,’ thought the raven. 

But they did not tire; they struck with their axes—which 
were the sharpest the raven had ever seen—dug and tore, and at 
last they really threw the huge stem on one side, so that the whole 
oreat network of roots stood straight up in the air, 

The small boys had tired of digging canals between the water- 
pools. “ Look at the great crow,” said one of them. 
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They armed themselves with stones, and crept forth behind the 
hillocks, The raven saw them well enough. But he had seen 
what was worse. 

Not even out here on the moor was there any longer peace for 
the past. Now, he had seen that the grey tree-stems, older 
than the oldest raven, and so firmly embedded in the deep, 
bottomless moor, that even they must give way before the sharp 
axes. 

And just as the boys had come so near that they could throw 
their stones, he raised himself on his heavy wings, and flew up- 
wards. 

But as he rose in the air and looked down at the busy men 
and the stupid boys, who stood staring at him with stones in 
their hands, the respectable old bird broke out into a passion. 
He swooped down like an eagle over the boys, and with his 
heavy wings beat them about the ears, screaming in a terrible 
voice, “ Go to the devil.” 

The boys shrieked and threw themselves on the ground. When 
after a time they dared to look up, all was again still and deso- 
late. Afar off a lonely black bird was flying towards the West. 

Even when they were grown men, yea, to their dying day, 
they were convinced the Evil One had appeared to them on the 
black moor in the form of a tremendously big black bird with 
eyes of fire. | 

And yet it was only an old raven flying towards the West, to 
dig up a pig’s ear that he had stowed away. 


Translated from the Norwegian of 
ALEXANDER KIELLAND. 





DRAMATIC NOTES. 
THE LYCEUM. 


THE Lyceum bills are becoming as variegated as those of a 
country theatre with a stock company. With the difference, be 
it understood, that the playing of pieces and characters are with 
an infinite variety, and have not the monotony of the Theatre 
Royal Russopolis. “Much Ado About Nothing,” “The Lyons 
Mail,’ “The Bells,” “ Charles Ist,” “ Ravenswood,” moribund. All 
are in acting, and the lovers of variety and the drama are hoping 
for the “ Olivia,’ “Eugene Aram,” “ Richelieu,” “ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “ Othello,” “ Richard 8rd,” “ Romeo and Juliet,” and above 
all, “Twelfth Night.” And whilst these are the revivals of the 
fittest, a new variation in the shape of “King Lear,’ “As You 
Like It,’ “The Tempest,” and one or two other trifles would be 
stoically endured by all of us. 

“The Lyons Mail” has been reproduced and will bear any 
amount of reproduction. Of course, it is melodrama, but it is 
melodrama in excelsis. Let those that are in doubt about the 
“narrow bounds” that divide the great wit of drama from the 
general idiocy of melodrama visit the Lyceum, and see the 
Lyceum company in the “Lyons Mail.” They will be more in 
doubt than ever. Here is a real story, not an essentially artificial 
one, here are real living beings, not marionettes with the Messrs, 
Gatti pulling the strings. 

Those of us whom an unthinking world will persist in dubbing 
“Tbsenites ” are supposed to have no appreciation of anything but 
Ibsen., Nay, our amiable detractors sometimes jibe at us for not 
loving our Shakspere. If only one could silence them—an im- 
possible task for a little while—by pointing out that we are still 
in love with “Much Ado About Nothing,” and have something 
even more than a hankering after “The Lyons Mail.” 

When we saw the “Lyons Mail” for the last time but one, it 
seemed that all possibilities had been exhausted as far as Lesur- 
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ques, and still more as far as Dubose was concerned. *But with 
art, as with the gods, there is no beginning or end. And Irving 
has added without exaggerating. He has only deepened the 
reading of both men, so alike and unlike—and has not deformed 
either. 

Are we always laudatoris temporis acti? Again we are forced 
to say that a past memory as to the elder Lesurques is stronger 
than the present impression. Mr. Wenman is in the same diffi- 
cult position as Mr. Bishop in “Much Ado”: he has to eke out 
a part that Tom Mead filled. And he is a size or two too small. 
Miss Frances Ivor is to be congratulated upon her return to the 
Lyceum company in a more thankful part than that of Hecate. 
She is another instance of the way in which the Lyceum manager 
never forgets. On the first night her Jeanette, probably from 
nervousness, lacked strength. But as we wrote of Miss Annie 
Irish in “ Much Ado,” it is a large order for a young actress to 
be thrown into the fierce light that beats upon the throne of the 
Lyceum stage. 

For the rest everybody was up to the Lyceum standard, and 
if it were possible to overtop that, the impossible was achieved 
by Mr. Harvey as the boy “Joliquet,’ and Mr. Terriss as the 
Dandy “Courriol.” The boy was a boy to every awkward move- 
ment of the hobbledehoy body, every thrust of the hobbledehoy 
elbow. And the trouble Mr. Terriss took with “ Courriol” showed 
what a real artist he is, especially as there was no evidence what- 
ever of any attempt to force the part. 


“THE STRANGER.” 


Mr. Wilson Barrett and the New Olympic are making many 
experiments on the long-suffering corpora vilia of the general 
public and the particular critics. We are beginning to lose count 
of the number of plays that have been produced at the new 
theatre. But there is one play that will never be lost count of. 
It is so heavy, that by virtue of its mere ponderosity, it must come 
into any reckoning—in the theatrical bills of lading. That is 
“The Stranger.” 


**O day and night, but this is wondrous strange, 
And therefore as a Stranger give it welcome.” 
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Kotzebue’s mummy was hailed forth into the light of day, 
videlicet, a matinée. Much we may take it as the corpse was 
carried round at the Egyptian banquets. Memento non mori 
sed quod mortuwm esse. 

“The Stranger ” is dead, and very dead. Only as the Stranger 
could we give it not exactly welcome, but the respectful hearing 
accorded to ghosts. The ill-natured said that Mr. Wilson Barrett 
could not resist the temptation of Hessian boots with tassels. 

However, Mr. Barrett has given his audiences savoury dramatic 
meat, such as they love, in the shape of “ The Lights o’ London,” 
some of G. R. Sim’s earlier and better work, and “ The Silver 
King,’ the melodrama of Messrs. Herman & Jones that, in the 


language of the Theosophists, reaches the “plane” of “The Lyons 
Mail.” 


“THE YORKSHIRE LASS.” 


The rabid Ibsenites must have chuckled on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, February 18th, in their stalls, dress-circles, upper- 
circles and pit seats. “The Yorkshire Lass” is the old conven- 
tional melodrama at its very worst. The story is impossible 
and uninteresting ; the characters are impossible and uninterest- 
ing; and the dialogue is uninteresting. 

What could Miss Eastlake have been about to make her start 
as a@ manageress with such an unmanageable play? And Mr. 
Wilton Jones, a dramatist of considerable experience, even if it 
has been largely gained in pantomimes? His wife and his 
sister-in-law are both writers of experience, and might, at least, 
have been consulted about the dialogue. 

The cast was on the whole exceptionally good. Mr. Bourchier 
has not yet made good his claim to be thrust into important 
parts, but Messrs. Fulton, Boleyn, Macklin, George Barrett, and 
Sparling did their honest and level best, and the level is high, to 
make the impossibles possible, 

Miss Eastlake, of course, in consideration of her long, arduous 
work at the Princess's, the Haymarket, and Criterion, received a 
tremendous reception. Only, she must bear in mind that the 
fact that the “ Yorkshire Lass” was only dammed with faint 
praise was due to her personal popularity rather than the play’s 
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intrinsic qualities. And would she not do well to bear in mind 
that an actress who has played Lucretia in “Junius” and the 
wonderful Helle in “Clito” owes us something better than 
Faith Oxtoby ? 


2 THE BRIGHTON THEATRE. 


There are certain outlying theatres that the student of the 
contemporary drama should occasionally visit. Of the Grand 
at Islington we have spoken before in these notes. All that has 
been said of it may be said celo mutando of Mrs. Nye Chart’s 
theatre at Brighton. Thither also all the tried pieces of London 
town migrate. Usually only for the Thursday matinée. But to 
have been transferred from London due south to Brighton is, 
given Mrs. Nye Chart’s acute judgment and the exigent nature 
of the Brighton populous, a credential. 

When you are town-weary and want, at least, to have your 
town-weariness solaced by the breath of sea, jump into a train at 
Victoria, and glide down by the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast to Thackeray’s “dear Dr. Brighton.” If you’re as wise as 
we take you to be, you will travel by the morning train at ten, 
have your quiet lunch at the Hotel Metropole, spend the after- 
noon, not on the King’s Road, but in a good, healthy, bracing 
walk away from the flagstones, along by the sea, and then, having 
dined wisely, but not too well, turn into the Theatre Royal. 

And just now, of course, you would only see pantomime. But 
a very good pantomime at that. Outside the Christmas time 
Mrs. Nye Chart provides a dramatic bill of fare, variegated, but 
always of the best dishes. And on the Thursday afternoons, 
although, for the most part, you are wiser in the day-time to be 
in the open air, yet you may do worse than turn out of North 
Street and into the theatre. It is a thousand to one that you'll 
find a good London company that has come down by the Pull- 
man express, and is playing a London success with as much verve 
and enthusiasm as if the performance were a dress rehearsal for 
the same night in town. : 

ALEC NELSON. 
EK. M.A. . 
































MUSIC NOTES. 


“ TVANHOE.” 


SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN has done it at last. He has produced a 
work over which the press has not fallen into unanimous eestasy, 
and which is by no means assured of immortality. Need it be 
said that the work is “ Jvanhoe: a Romantic Opera,’ performed 
for the first time on January 31, at the gorgeous theatre which 
Mr. D’Oyly Carte has erected in Cambridge Circus? It was 
produced under quite exceptional circumstances, and witnessed 
by many who hoped that the occasion marked the inauguration 
of a new and happier epoch in the history of English music. 
The hope was natural, and we all shared it: nay, more, it was 
justified—before the event. Suppose that “Ivanhoe” had been 
immediately pronounced a failure, the new epoch would have 
been indefinitely postponed. No more commissions for new 
operas from other composers would have been given, and we 
should have had to fall back on the Savoy, the Lyric, and the 
Prince of Wales’s. So everyone who tried to justify Sir Arthur’s 
ways to the cynic was plainly right. The only thing was that 
his admirers protested a little too much, were something too 
zealous in demonstrating the greatness of the new opera. And 
not the least significant feature of the reception accorded to it 
by the critics was this, that more than one of them was at vari- 
ance, not with others, but with himself. One, at least, hailed 
“Tvanhoe” as a masterpiece of genius before he had heard it, 
while in each of his subsequent notices he showed a constantly 
decreasing enthusiasm. This is, of course, a matter of no very 
great weight: but it is simply on account of the excessive rap- 
tures into which most of the critics have generously wrought 
themselves that it becomes necessary for those less hysterical to 
spoal of “ Ivanhoe” as it is, and not as we hoped it might have 
been. What permanent good is done after all, by erying “ master- 
piece” when there is none ?—by exhausting the vocabulary of 
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praise so completely that when (as we all hope) a real unmis- 
takable work of genius is presented, we shall have no words, 
but only inarticulate gaspings, wherewith to acclaim it? There 
is another reason why this, Sir Arthur's first attempt at serious 
opera, should be criticised honestly. He-has spent some of his 
best years and talents in the production of pot-boilers on a pheno- 
menally grand scale; for what else was “ Ruddigore,” what else 
“The Gondoliers,” than a huge collocation of pot-boilers? We 
condemn the competent musician who sometimes writes a draw- 
ing-room ballad for mere money: why should we applaud one 
who does it wholesale? Above all, why should we pretend that, 
as many seem to have thought, all Sir Arthur’s sins should be 
forgiven him, directly he, having amassed more money than all 
the rest of his contemporaries put together—many of whom have 
never written so much as a ballad in their lives—announces his 
intended reformation? “Tis not a good reason for these pzans 
of joy. By all means let the door of the fold be thrown open to 
him, if he be really penitent; but to lead the flock is surely an 
honour which should not be conferred at once. For my own 
part, I felt more than usually Scriptural at the first night of 
“Tvanhoe,” and found myself repeating an old text: “ He found 
no place for repentance, though he sought it carefully with 
tears,” I kept saying, until my neighbours gazed at me as at one 
who had escaped from Exeter Hall. I do not pronounce it as a 
judgment against Sir Arthur, nor have I any wish that he should 
prove a castaway. I only desire to explain why it was that I 
was not prepared to accept “Ivanhoe” as a masterpiece before- 
hand. 

This done, it is easily possible to admit that the work in 
question is amiable and attractive enough, and, if other people 
had been willing to treat the matter judicially, there would have 
been no room to cavil at their praises. The novel of Ivan- 
hoe, however it may stand in relation to Scott’s maturer work, is 
romantic and stirring; above all, it is as purely English as the 
most—or the least—patriotic could wish, In reducing it to the 
level of an operatic libretto, Mr, Julian Sturgis has, on the whole, 
done his work ecreditably. His book is certainly an advance 
upon the wretched stuff which most other English composers 
have thought good enough for the purpose. Although it needs 
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MUSIC NOTES. 





revision and excision, although—except in the parts of Rebecca 
and the Templar—there is nothing like characterisation but. only 
dialogue: still the story flows on intelligibly and pleasantly 
enough, and there are one or two pretty lyrics. There is a 
tendency to anti-climax which Sir Arthur should have known 
how to correct: failing to do so, the musician, not the librettest, 
must accept responsibility. But still, taking the libretto for 
what it is—a fairly successful attempt to present the chief per- 
sonages of a very complicated story ; what has Sir Arthur done 
with it ? 

Comparing my impressions after hearing the work with my 
anticipations of it, I find in many instances a curious contrast. 
Wherever the composer has had a chance for real lyrical writing, 
he has seized it with both hands—so far it is all right. He has 
written few better things than the beautiful duet between 
Rowena and Ivanhoe in the second scene, or than the charm- 
ing song, half lullaby, half love-song, which Rebecca sings to 
the wounded knight asleep in Torquilstone. Here you have the 
expression of lyric passion almost at its highest. On the other 
hand, Sir Arthur’s most widely recognised ability has always 
been the writing of concerted vocal music. Whatever of inspira- 
tion he may owe to the great English composers of part songs and 
the like, there has never been any question of the consummate 
skill he shows in the handling of several voices. Yet it is in this 
regard that he fails notably in “Ivanhoe.” The quartette of 
reconciliation is relentlessly dull and feeble; the vocal efforts 
of the crowd at Ashby are vulgar; and the finale of the 
Jast act—where a magnificent chance was offered to author 
and composer alike—is beyond the possibility of salvation. 
That it “goes for” anything at all, is almost entirely owing to 
Miss Macintyre, who holds the whole stage throughout a most 
difficult scene. These things being so, it might have been expected 
that the weakness which I anticipated in the dialogue would not 
have been apparent. Unfortunately, my anticipation here was 
right. Very often the music gets near to intense and sustained 
dramatic power; but the “supreme dominion” is only for the 
Theban eagle; and Sir Arthur is a bird of quite another feather. 
Take, for instance, the duet between Rebecca and the Templar 
in the turret-chamber. Every few minutes you begin to fancy 
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that the music is going to be really great. Alas! it is always 
“going to be.” The best part of it is not that which is supposed 
to express the Templar’s admiration of Rebecca's courage; this 
part is, in truth, the feeblest of all—just when it should be 
strongest. And it seemed to me that at least half the recitative 
in which the narrative is carried on has no musical significance 
whatever, and does little to emphasise the subtle variations of the 
emotional atmosphere. And if this be true, it is of little moment 
that the orchestration is clever and highly-coloured, that Friar 
Tuck’s drinking song (sung with infinite relish by Mr. Saxon) 
might be “encored nightly ”—just like any comic song at a 
music-hall—or that the Templars’ hymn in the last act is in Sir 
Arthur’s very best ecclesiastical style. Nobody dreamed of 
doubting that the composer’s talents would enable him to do all 
these things beautifully, And nobody wishes to deprive him of 
the fame which is the just reward of such achievements. The 
question is—Is this all he intended and tried todo? An artist 
has a perfect right to choose, not his own jury, but the standard 
by which he desires to be judged. What is Sir Arthur’s? Is it 
“The Gondoliers”? “Ivanhoe” touches a higher level. Is it 
the “Bohemian Girl”? “Ivanhoe” is certainly a more interesting 
and vital personage than that antiquated lady. This may or 
may not be high praise, according to the veneration in which you 
hold the “Girl.” It is likely that Sir Arthur would be discon- 
tented with the critic who proposed to apply no more searching 
test than these—but he would be wrong. So tested, “ Ivanhoe” 
is seen to be a pleasant work enough; the arid stretches of dul- 
ness are just long enough to make you appreciate the intervals 
for musical refreshment when they come. The refreshment is 
the best of its kind; who would ask for better than the true 
Sullivanesque melody? But if a higher position be demanded, 
the verdict will have to be modified. I have not seen any 
musical papers from the Continent since “Ivanhoe” was pro- 
duced, and for once, therefore, decline to dogmatise; yet I dare 
conjecture that they have interpreted the raptures of the 
majority of the English critics as signs that “Ivanhoe” is worthy 
to rank with “Aida” or with “Faust.” Here it is that they will 
be wrong; hence it is that there-is a necessity to indicate the 
proper point from which “ Ivanhoe” can most fairly be judged. 
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There is little occasion, at this time, to criticise performances 
which have “ drawn the town.” The double cast engaged by Mr. 
Carte is, as a whole, surprisingly efficient. Two figures stand out 
pre-eminent—those of Miss Macintyre and Mr. Eugene Oudin. 
The lady is rapidly fulfilling all her early promises: her voice is 
superb, her acting strong and sympathetic. She has, it seems to 
me, received too little praise for the power with which she carries 
that last scene through. With little to sing, still less to do, she 
still makes herself the real centre of the action, and I have seen 
few things more perfect than the expression of restrained but 
ecstatic courage with which she faces her enemies. She is, 
already, an artist of whom her country is right to be proud: if 
she be not too prodigal of her splendid gifts, she will have before 
long a much wider empire. Mr. Oudin is in every way a worthy 
colleague; perhapsa better actorthansinger, his Brian is an absolute 
creation, which could hardly be bettered by any other than 
Maurel—on whose Iago, by the way, one might fancy Mr. Oudin’s 
impersonation to be founded, unlike as the characters are. It is 
not the fault of Mr. Ben Davies if the part of Ivanhoe seems 
hardly heroic. He has little to do besides rolling about ona 
sofa, and singing a very pretty song or two. At least he makes 
the most of it. Of the two kings, I much prefer Mr. Franklin 
Clive’s to Mr. Salmond’s. The latter’s voice tells better against 
the heavy orchestra, but Mr. Clive is a far better actor, and 
makes Richard much more than a somewhat indolent gentleman 
with a weakness for singing drawing-room ballads. 

The end of these sayings is, that I wish “Ivanhoe” well; but 
I could also find it in my heart to wish it better. 


SIDNEY R. THOMPSON. 








LITERATURE NOTES, 


MADEMOISELLE Ix, by Lanoe Falconer (Pseudonymous Library, 
T. Fisher Unwin). “ Mademoiselle Ixe” is certainly a better 
story than the other pseudonymous one I noticed last month. 
But, nevertheless, it is very difficult to understand why it should 
have “ created a sensation ’—as we are told it has done—except 
that there is just now a public eagerly on the look-out for 
“Nihilism” served 4 l’Anglaise, and as unlike the real thing as 
possible. “Lanoe Falconer” evidently knows nothing of the 
Russian Revolutionary movement—miscalled Nihilist. But that 
is probably the reason why her book appeals to the English 
reader. For she not only “thrills” with impossible Nihilist 
plots; she helps every Englishman to feel that no temptation 
would persuade him to belong to another nation. Still more, 
she makes us so thankful for our own blessings that we feel we 
have fulfilled the whole duty of man when we have subscribed 
to “Free Russia.” For in the words “ Lanoe Falconer” places in 
the mouth, or to be exact, in the letter, of her “ Nihilist,” “ God, 
at least, smiles upon England.” I wonder what the starving 
East-enders think of that smile ? 


Basoo ENGLISH AS ‘TIS WRitT, by Arnold White (T. Fisher 
Unwin). A very interesting little volume, and most amusing, 
though not always quite in the way Mr. White intends. Cer- 
tainly the English is often as comic as that of our old friend, 
“English as she is wrote,” but the funniest thing by far is Mr. 
White’s sense of the superiority of the Briton over the “ black ” 
Hindu, and more particularly of his own superiority. In many 
of the extracts given there is not a little pathos, and the parody 
of the Book of Genesis is very suggestive of the “ black niggars’ ” 
real state of feeling. 

“In the beginning Jove created England and India. The 
former was called the Heaven and the latter Earth. And great 
was the misrule and anarchy that prevailed on earth... . And 
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the spirit of Anglo-Indian selfishness moved upon its surface . . 
And Jove filled the Heaven with Whites, and the earth with 
black niggars. . .. And Jove said unto the niggars also . . ‘be 
not so rash and inconsiderate as to aspire after the rights and 
privileges enjoyed by those White people. ... But the earth 
was without light. And Jove said, ‘ Let the world be enlightened 
by Western Education.’ . .. And behold! with Western Educa- 
tion there cometh light. . . . But behold the light soon began to 
dazzle the sight of the Anglo-Indian selfishness. And they tried 
to extinguish the light. But it was too powerful to be extin- 
guished... . And when the black niggars saw that it was good 
to aspire after the rights and privileges of the Whites, they did 
aspire after them. .. . And Jove called unto the black niggars 
and said unto them: ‘Where art thou?’ And the black niggars 
said unto Jove, ‘ We heard thy voice, but we were afraid of you 
lest you send us to Hareen Baria Jail’ [the principal Calcutta 
Jail] ‘because we were naked, and so we hid ourselves.” 
Mr. Wright says the following is “contemptible doggerel :” 
but there is “no mistaking the sentiment” :— 


We are neither Protestan’s, 
Catholics, Presbyterians, 

Time and History earthen, 

Vedas’ followers, black heathen. 
Lesser number Moslems are, 

They too ask us in despair : 

Why are money spent on churches ? 
Chaplains, priests, bishops,’arch’s ? 


Germans! see their ardent zeal, 
Learning Sanscrit they reveal 
Ancient stock of Indian knowledge, 
Number of their school and college 
Is increasing for our Sanscrit, 
Thanks to them with highest credit. 
» Under England’s noble rules 
Brahmins getting drunk and fools ! 
Shastrees, Veidics, dying fast, 
Ancient knowledge dead at last.” 


K. M. A. 
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